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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


We often sought Max Werner’s advice. It was always given, cheerfully 
and generously, and it was the best advice to be had anywhere. He also gave 
us invaluable support and encouragement. Nothing that any one has ever said 
about MR was as important to us as what Max wrote after receiving the 
September issue containing “Sound the Alarm’’: 


Both last issues of the Review with editorials on Korea are ex- 
cellent. Without any exaggeration, and with all the sense of the re- 
sponsibility of an old journalist, I assure you that they are the best 
that has been published in the English language since the beginning of 
the crisis. I am proud of your performance. 


We will miss him terribly, probably much more than we can yet realize. The 
two tributes from close friends which we publish in this issue will help MR 
readers to understand why—and why Max Werner’s death is a profound 
tragedy for the whole international socialist movement. 


Readers will notice that this is a 48-page issue. Even so, to make room 
for the tributes to Max Werner we were obliged to postpone publication of the 
second half of the article on “Left Socialism in Israel.” It will appear in 
the March issue. 

Regular subscribers recently received a letter announcing the formation 
of Montuiy Review Associates. We welcome this move and extend to the 
Associates warmest greetings and an offer of wholehearted cooperation. The 
chances of success seem good. The Associates recently invited us and 113 
other people to an organization and discussion meeting in New York. 


(continued on inside back cover) 











REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


PLAYING WITH FIRE 


Americans are being sold the idea that West Germany must be 
rearmed in order to defend western Europe against a Russian in- 
vasion. 


There are two good reasons for saying that this is plain non- 
sense. 


In the first place, the Russians have never threatened to invade 
western Europe and are not now threatening to do so. Serious 
students of the Soviet Union know that the one thing that might effec- 
tively undermine the Bolshevik leadership would be the dispatch of the 
Red Army on a war of aggression beyond the Soviet frontiers. Eco- 
nomically, moreover, the Soviet Union is doing extremely well now 
and could have no conceivable motive for throwing away all its 
gains in what would almost certainly turn into a war of atomic 
annihilation. Finally, highly placed people who are not engaged in 
putting across the myth of an imminent Soviet invasion simply do 
not take the alleged threat seriously. Taft, in his Senate speech of 
January 5th, had the following to say on this subject: 


I do not myself see any conclusive evidence that the Rus- 
sians expect to start a war with the United States. And cer- 
tainly I see no reason for a general panic on the assumption that 
they will do so. 


If Taft’s opinion is suspect because of his isolationist record in 
foreign affairs, the same can hardly be said of Winston Churchill who 
told the House of Commons on November 30th that “it certainly 
does not seem to be in the Russian interest to begin a major struggle,” 
and again that “a major attack by Russia in Europe is unlikely in the 
near future.” 

The truth is that the threat of a Soviet attack is a pure invention 
—a big lie in the best Hitlerian tradition. Not one bit of evidence 
to back it up has been produced, and this can only be because none 
exists, 

In the second place, however, even if it were true that the 
Soviet Union is threatening western Europe, German rearmament 
would provide no defense whatever. Quite the contrary. The begin- 
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nings of German rearmament would almost certainly be seized upon 
by the Russians as the pretext to launch their invasion. 


Whatever assumptions you make about Russian intentions, re- 
arming Germany as a means of defending western Europe simply 
makes no sense, Walter Lippmann put the point neatly when he said: 
“What goes on inside Germany in the way of rearmament may con- 
tribute not to the security of Europe but to its insecurity.” (Herald 
Tribune, Dec. 12, 1950.) There may be some Congressmen who 
don’t know this, but it is simply not to be credited that Truman 
and Acheson and the rest of the policy-makers in Washington are 
that stupid or ignorant. 

What, then, is the point of United States insistence on the im- 
mediate need for German rearmament? 

To answer this question, we must first recall the basic prin- 
ciples of American foreign policy as they have been enunciated in 
the last year by Mr. Acheson himself. The United States, according 
to the Secretary of State, is attempting to build “situations of 
strength” from which it can bring pressure to bear on the Soviet 
Union. The purpose of bringing pressure to bear on the Soviet 
Union was made clear in the famous seven points of Mr. Acheson’s 
speech of March 16th at Berkeley, California. The seven points, 
said Professor Frederick L. Schuman at the time 


have a common political denominator. By coincidence, they 
embrace the “five points” in James Burnham’s The Coming 
Defeat of Communism, which is dedicated to the proposition 
that “there is only one possible objective of United States for- 
eign policy: the destruction of Communist power.” Each point 
calls upon the Muscovites to withdraw, retreat, acquiesce, 
yield, or otherwise abandon components or techniques of in- 
fluence. (The Daily Compass, March 24, 1950.) 


Mr. Acheson has never withdrawn his seven points, but some of his 
situations of strength, or hoped-for situations of strength, have dis- 
tinctly deteriorated. Clearly, he must either change his objectives or 
build up some new situations of strength. 

In these circumstances, American insistence on German rearma- 
ment can mean only that the United States government has decided 
to try to build West Germany into a situation of strength from which 
to bring pressure on the Soviet Union. Mr. Acheson feels that, with 
the backing of a reconstituted German army, he will be in a better 
position to force the Soviet Union (in Professor Schuman’s words) 
“to withdraw, retreat, acquiesce, yield.” 

But would a rearmed West Germany be content to play a sup- 
porting role to the United States in its struggle against the Soviet 
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bloc? Or would it have a program of its own for which it would 
expect to get American support? 

As it happens, there is no need for guesswork here. The West 
German militarists, big businessmen, and nationalists—all those who 
want a reconstituted Wehrmacht—have made it quite clear that in 
their book America has been assigned the job of helping them get 
what Hitler failed to get for them. 

There should be no mistake or misunderstanding about this. We 
do not have to rely on our general knowledge of German militarists, 
big businessmen, and nationalists. We have their own word for it. 
Walter Lippmann spent a large part of last autumn in West Ger- 
many investigating precisely this question. When he returned, he 
published his findings in his column in the Herald Tribune (Dec. 4, 
1950). They are clear and precise and so far as we know have never 
been disputed. We give here a summary of Lippmann’s report. It 
should be known to all Americans. 

Lippmann found that all Germans are agreed “that a defensive 
battle in the middle of Germany would be tantamount to national 
suicide.” In other words, the German people will have nothing to 
do with an army which is formed for the purpose of doing what 
the American government says it would be the function of a German 
army to do. All the German leaders who would back rearmament 
in any form would do so only on the assumption that the United 
States has the power and the will “to carry the war immediately and 
swiftly beyond the Vistula River.” (The Vistula, in case any one 
has forgotten, runs through Warsaw.) The only kind of war that 
could possibly rouse the masses would be a war to reunite Germany 
and recover the lost territories. These views, says Lippmann, were 
given to him in private interviews, but they could all be documented 
from public statements. To prove it, he quotes as follows from a 
speech of Dr. Kurt Schumacher, leader of the Social Democrats: 


The German military contribution makes sense if the world 
democracies will defend Germany offensively to the east. That 
is the first and substantially the only hypothesis for a yes or 
no on German rearmament. This is not a matter of increasing 
the occupation forces by one or two armored divisions, but 
rather of a great centralization of forces—of a concentration on 
the eastern border of the West German Republic of decisive 

- military forces. 


Lippmann asked one of the highest authorities just what the 
West Germans wanted from the United States. The answer was, 
seven or eight armored divisions in Germany by April. Otherwise the 
situation “would crumble.” Lippmann asked him if he thought that 
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seven or eight American armored divisions would hold off the 
Russians. The rejoinder is significant: 


Of course not, but we want the American divisions in 
Germany because only if you have that many men here will 
we believe that the fate of the United States has been tied to the 
fate of Germany. If the Germans do not believe that your fate 
has been tied to their fate, they will seek an independent road to 
salvation—independent of the United States—and that is what I 
meant when I said the situation would crumble. 


Lippmann proceeded to ask this same official why the Germans 
thought they were in a position to put conditions on their rearming. 
The reply throws a brilliant light on the theory of “defending Ger- 
many against Russian aggression”: 


For Germany a little rearming would be worse than none 
at all. It would provide a provocation and a pretext for Soviet 
aggression without adding at all to German or European se- 
curity. Germany can be “defended” [the quotation marks are in 
the original] only if Russia wishes to avoid a world war with 
the United States. 

We think Russia will avoid a war with the United States 
and therefore will not invade us. We may be wrong. If we are 
wrong, then ten German divisions won’t save us. If we are right 
that the Russians will not attack because they will not risk a 
war with America, then—provided America will commit its main 
forces to Germany—we can build up German forces which, 
along with the American and the British (for we do not count on 
the French), can liberate eastern Germany either by war or by 
the threat of war. 


Lippmann sums up by saying that the crux of the whole matter 
is that German rearmament is tied up with Germany’s getting back 
what she lost in the last war and with the unification of the country: 
“The idea that the Germans could or would dedicate themselves to 
the defense of the West is an illusion that is entertained only in 
Washington, and perhaps in London.” 


Or perhaps it is an illusion not entertained by any one except the 
dupes of American ruling-class propaganda? Are we really to assume 
that Washington doesn’t know as much as Lippman about the German 
situation? 

We can only conclude that the United States, in pressing for 
German rearmament, is attempting to build up an offensive weapon 
against the Soviet Union; while those Germans who are willing to 
support rearmament are hoping to use the United States to reverse 
the verdict of World War II. 
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This is, in the most literal sense, a conspiracy—a conspiracy in 
which, as is often the case, each partner hopes to use the other. 

What are the chances that it will succeed to the satisfaction of 
either one? 

Almost zero. 


The first reason is that Germany’s neighbors, both East and 
West, will not permit German rearmament. They all know what 
German rearmament would mean. The great mass of Americans know 
nothing of German invasion and occupation; they have never ex- 
perienced war in their own flesh; they cannot even imagine the in- 
tensity of Europe’s feelings. And yet an earlier generation of Amer- 
icans would have understood, just as it understood Frederick Douglass 
when he said in his Decoration Day speech at Arlington Cemetery 
in 1871, seven years after the bloodiest war history had yet seen: 


lf we ought to forget a war which has filled our land with 
widows and orphans; which has made stumps of men of the 
very flower of our youth; which has sent them on the journey 
of life armless, legless, maimed and mutilated; which has piled 
up a debt heavier than a mountain of gold, swept uncounted 
thousands of men into bloody graves, and planted agony at a 
million hearthstones—I say, if this war is to be forgotten, I ask, in 
the name of all things sacred, what shall men remember? 


That, you may be sure, is the way Europeans feel today. And 
they know that to permit German rearmament would be to forget 
the war which is still only six years behind them. 

The Russians have already declared in a note to the western 
powers that “they will not tolerate” German rearmament. What con- 
ceivable reason is there to doubt that they are saying exactly what 
they mean? Or that in any crisis which might arise over German 
rearmament they would have the overwhelming support of the 
peoples of Europe, East and West alike? 

How can we doubt that if the United States goes to war to 
defend the “right” of Germany to rearm, it will fight alone and 
without help or sympathy even from those whom it now calls its 
allies? 

But there is reason to hope that this conspiracy against the 
peace of the world will founder before the peoples of Europe are 
forced to step in. The people of West Germany are, thank God, 
giving unmistakable signs of rejecting rearmament on any terms 
that may be offered to them. This is their first truly creative act 
since Hitler came to power nearly two decades ago; if they carry 
through with it, they will have earned once again an honored place 
in the human family. 
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Three states of West Germany (Hesse, Wiirttemberg-Baden, 
and Bavaria) held elections in late November, in each case the 
outcome was interpreted by experienced observers as proof that 
the majority had rejected rearmament. It is true that the Social 
Democrats were the chief gainers in the elections, and that their 
leader Dr. Schumacher has (as we have seen above) called for a 
war against the East; nevertheless, the Social Democratic candidates 
campaigned on a violently anti-rearmament platform and it was 
this fact which largely explains their successes. 

All public opinion polls have confirmed the anti-rearmament 
sentiment of the West Germans; most of the newspapers have strongly 
opposed rearmament; and many prominent men, including Pastor 
Nieméller, have spoken out in opposition. Moreover the trend of 
public opinion has been running increasingly against rearmament. 
Excerpts from a dispatch by Drew Middleton from Bonn a few days 
ago show which way the wind is blowing: 


While on the heights of the Petersberg at Koenigswinter the 
generals and diplomats conferred about Germany’s rearmament, 
indications were growing on the grass roots level that western 
Germany does not want to be rearmed. 

A recent “flash poll’ of the United States High Commis- 
sioner’s office, for instance, shows a sharp rise in neutrality 
sentiment throughout the United States zone. So does a poll taken 
by an independent German agency in the Ruhr, 

And a distinguished British educator reports that sentiment 
for neutrality is sweeping the universities and technical schools 
of northern Germany. 

The unreality that surrounds the Petersberg discussions is 
heightened by the shaky position of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. 

There are some optimistic Americans who think that in three 
months the Military Committee will have hammered out a plan 
for German rearmament that the Chancellor can take to the 
Bundestag [parliament] with a good chance of success. 

There are many Germans who think that in much less than 
three months Dr. Adenauer will be facing a political crisis in 
which his coalition will be faced with demands for neutrality 
plus widespread dissatisfaction over its economic policy. (New 


York Times, Jan. 10, 1951.) 


The question, of course, arises whether the West Germans have 
any alternative but to knuckle under to American demands. 

The answer is, yes, they do. They can, in the words of the high 
official quoted by Walter Lippman above, “seek an independent 
road to salvation—independent of the United States.” That means 
that they can enter into negotiations with the East Germans as the 
latter, speaking through their Prime Minister, Otto Grotewohl, have 
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already offered to do. 


Let us look at Grotewohl’s proposal. The American press ap- 
parently did not regard it as important enough to warrant textual 
publication; it has been contemptuously dismissed by both the United 
States and West German governments as merely a trick to incorporate 
West Germany into the East German Republic, and hence into the 
Soviet zone of influence. Can this interpretation be sustained? 

Here are the key parts of Grotewohl’s letter to Adenauer, pro- 
posing negotiations: 


The division of Germany has brought on a state of national 
distress which has been intensified by remilitarization of western 
Germany... . 

In view of this situation, the safeguarding of peace, the 
conclusion of a peace treaty, and the unification of Germany 
depend above all on an understanding being reached among the 
Germans themselves. 

The formation of a constituent council by representatives 
of eastern and western Germany would meet the wishes of all 
peace-loving Germans. This constituent council would have the 
task of preparing a provisional, sovereign, democratic, and 
pacific government for all of Germany, and it would submit 
proposals concerning the formation of such a government to 
the governments of the Soviet Union, the United States, Great 
Britain, and France. At the same time, it would consult these 
governments with a view to the preparation of a peace treaty, 
until such time as an all-German government is formed. 

On this proposal it would be possible, in case of necessity, 
to consult the German people by means of a referendum. 

We believe that this constituent council for all of Germany 
will be able to realize the conditions necessary for the election— 
in the entire territory of Germany—of a national assembly. 
Thus the constituent council for all Germany would be able 
both to negotiate with a view to concluding a peace treaty and 
to prepare the way for a government. 

The government of the German Democratic Republic [East 
Germany] is ready to deal, in a spirit of honest understanding, 
with all questions concerning the formation of a constituent 
council for all Germany and the tasks of this council. Large 
sections of the population of both eastern and western Germany 
believe that the next step in solving the vital questions before our 
people is to submit to the four occupying powers a common 
German proposal. Starting from this pacific will of the people, 
the government of the German Democratic Republic proposes 
to the Federal Government that they begin negotiations for the 
formation of a constituent council for all Germany. We request 
that to this end six representatives of each government should 
be named. . . . (Cahiers Internationaux, Dec. 1950, pp. 41-42.) 
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This seems entirely reasonable. In fact, we do not see how 
negotiations between the two Germanies could be begun unless both 
sides were willing to accept the essentials of Grotewohl’s proposal. 

French Foreign Minister Schuman seems to have formulated the 
chief western objection when he declared that a constituent council 
made up of equal numbers from East and West would be unaccept- 
able, since there were nearly 50 million people in West Germany 
and fewer than 20 million in East Germany. But this objection, if 
it is meant to be taken seriously, is childish. There are, whether you 
like it or not, two governments in Germany. If they are going to 
unite by any method short of civil war, they must first enter into 
negotiations; and they can negotiate only as equals. To propose that 
one side should have more weight in negotiations than the other is 
really to propose that one side should have the power to dictate to 
the other. 

Americans understand this well enough when a similar problem 
arises in their own affairs. If, for example, two unions of unequal 
size want to unite, no one proposes that the larger union should have 
more votes in the merger negotiations than the smaller union. That 
is just not the nature of negotiations: the terms have to be acceptable 
to both sides, and essentially each has one vote and only one vote, 
however many representatives it may send to the negotiating table. 

The German situation is fully analogous. Unless Germany is to 
be permanently divided, or unless it is to be united by civil war, the 
two governments must sit down and work out terms of unification ac- 
ceptable to both sides. That is precisely what Grotewohl’s constituent 
council would be formed for. Moreover, the terms would have to be 
acceptable not only to both German governments but also to the 
four occupying powers. In other words, the constituent council would 
have to work out not only the principles of unification but also the 
principles of a generally acceptable peace treaty. 

It is important to understand that equal representation on the 
constituent council would not mean that the smaller population of 
East Germany would be equally represented with the larger population 
of West Germany in the projected all-German national assembly. 
Grotewohl never made any such ridiculous proposal. To use a business 
analogy, what is at issue is the terms of the merger, not the election 
of the board of directors of the new corporation. 

Why should the acceptance of negotiations with East Germany be 
for West Germany “an independent road to salvation—independent 
of the United States”? And why, if this road were chosen, would 
Lippmann’s friends, the high officials of West Germany, say that the 


“situation was crumbling”? 


Clearly, because the “road to salvation” which the United 
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States has marked out for Germany is not the road of negotiations 
and unification but the road of rearmament and war. Because the 
“situation” which would “crumble” would be another one of Mr. 
Acheson’s “situations of strength,” which are really nothing but 
pistols pointed at the heart of the Soviet Union and its allies, 

To most Americans, these are shocking statements. We even hear 
the argument sometimes that you musn’t say such things because no 
one will believe you. We say that they are true statements; that any 
clear-headed consideration of the facts will show them to be true; 
and that, sooner or later, truth will out. The main job of the Left in 
America today is to see that it is sooner rather than later. Later may 
be too late. 


GET INTO THE DEBATE! 


The newspapers like to talk about the “great debate” over 
foreign policy which was touched off by the American defeats in 
Korea in late November and early December. 

We have yet to see many signs of “greatness”—or even of plain 
common sense—in the contributions of most of the august protagon- 
ists who have so far claimed the headlines. But at any rate one 
thing is clear and all to the good: Messrs. Kennedy, Hoover, Taft, and 
the other critics of the Truman-Acheson policies have broken down 
the bipartisan taboo which so long surrounded the whole field of 
foreign affairs. It is once again possible to talk about these issues, so 
vital to our welfare and indeed to our very survival. Not only will 
people listen; they are hungry for facts and ideas and interpretations. 

This is the Left’s opportunity to make itself heard. Talk to 
relatives and friends and neighbors; write letters to the newspapers; 
write to and when possible talk to Congressmen; utilize every pos- 
sible channel of communication. Forget clichés and slogans; master 
facts and arguments; answer the questions that are on the people’s 
minds and in their hearts. This is the time and these are the methods. 
Every one can play a part. There is no excuse for any one to stand 
aside or remain idle. 

(January 15, 1951) 





To make a contented slave you must make a thoughtless one. 


—Frederick Douglass 
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MAX WERNER: 
THE MAN AND THE THINKER 


BY J. RAYMOND WALSH 


Max Werner is dead—at 49 a victim of the brutal madness of 
an evil time. 

An earnest effort must sometime be made to present his life, 
his work, to evaluate their significance, and to expose why he was 
so unerringly right in his judgments on the multitudinous events of his 
generation. But this will require difficult and prolonged inquiry into 
many sources, Just now, so soon after his death, any testimony con- 
cerning this beloved man must be personal and from the heart. 

As for myself, I saw Max first when, nearly a decade ago, he 
came to Williams College to take part in our Spring Conference 
on the War. I had read none of his books, knew nothing of his life. 
Just a name, he stepped out on an alien platform to debate Victory 
Through Airpower with its famous advocate, de Seversky. An hour 
later, it was Max who was famous with us, for his argument had 
been the most utterly devastating I have ever heard on any sub- 
ject from any one at any time. The sheer power of his mind seemed 
overwhelming, its momentum crushing and final. He caused a pro- 
found stir, and I was among those who sought to hold and hear 
him further, then hours later reluctantly let him go. Unmistakable 
authority had brushed us there at Williams, and I for one was never 
quite the same again. 

Then a few days ago I saw Max for the last time. The same 
irresistible authority was there. It was afternoon and we had ar- 
ranged a long session on world affairs, as we had done so many times 
before. He was tired, very tired—worn out indeed by work and 
worry, by his sustained study of the world’s madness, and by intense 
anxiety about his mether, whom he loved and venerated and who was 
ill. After we had eaten, I urged on him that we postpone our talk, 
and that he rest instead. He brushed the idea aside, and then by a 
pure exercise of will dismissed his fatigue altogether. He dug out 
of his files a dozen folders, bulging with notes, outlines and manu- 
script trials for the two books on which he had worked for four 
years. We did as we had done before: talked searchingly of various 
parts of the work, Max testing out on me his interpretations, his 


J. Raymond Walsh, lecturer and radio commentator, formerly taught eco- 
nomics at Harvard and Williams and was for a time head of research for the 
clo. 
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hunches, his larger flashes, with a modesty always disarming, yet 
an expertise complete. 

Then suddenly, he seemed to become inspired. An extraordinary 
brilliance came into his eyes. He got out of his chair and began 
to talk steadily. For almost two hours he strode up and down the 
room, talking almost without interruption of the totality of the 
world situation. It was a tour de force. All eclements—military, 
political, economic, psychological—went into place. The result was 
a remarkably penetrating and comprehensive analysis of the torments 
and turmoil of our age. As I finally got up to leave, he was in a 
glow of creation, saying: “Now things will move fast. I know at 
last how these books must shape!” He laughed his ringing laugh. 
Then throwing his arm about my shoulders, he took me to the door, 
and added: “Now don’t worry, Ray. Don’t worry at all. We must 
not worry. There will be chronic crisis, but there will be no Big War 
this time. No Big War at all.” His voice echoed confidently down 
the corridor as I walked away. It echoes confidently in my memory 
now. 

Between these first and last times, I saw Max Werner often. 
Usually alone, sometimes with friends; and usually, in his dis- 
orderly, overheated study, stuffed with unfiled folders, clippings, 
books, magazines, newspapers from everywhere—all telling that this 
man loved his work, that he was all eyes and ears turned out upon 
the world. In Bradford’s phrase on Darwin, he was “a man for 
whom the visible world exists.” 

Max was a prodigious worker. Although his output was journal- 
ism, he was in fact a scholar—a professional scholar of the highest 
quality. His scholarship was detailed yet broad; it was sharp and 
comprehensive. And it was somehow passionate. For Max believed 
in knowledge, believed that it should be used. He had a profound 
faith that with it, man could create a good, true, and beautiful life. 
But the search for knowledge and its use must be earnest and sustained. 
It was this faith that made him dismayed that the American labor 
and progressive movements ignore serious research and act so often 
with little knowledge of facts and even less theoretical understand- 
ing of where they are and where they are going. For years, he had 
urged on them that they support serious and scientific research, sus- 
tain it and use it. His urging was unhappily in vain. 

But his own search for knowledge about our society—its central 
forces, its conflicts, its possibilities—was restless and unceasing. One 
feature of this search I wish to stress. He was free of illusions. He 
was ruthless to root out of his thinking the wishful thought, the con- 
ditioned observation. As nearly as a man of passionate values can, 
he observed and analyzed affairs with fidelity to scientific standards. 
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And he drove through the facts to the conclusions indicated, no 
matter how unpalatable they might be. This freedom from illusions is 
striking at a time when illusions seem endemic, a diet evidently needed 
for men to live, and when progressives hatch their special brands 
of nonsense and mystique as disastrously as the reactionaries hatch 
their own. Max Werner’s sanity of mind was for me a life-giving 
draught in days of general unreason. This remarkable self-discipline 
of mind, together with his command of Marxist theory, undoubtedly 
explains his brilliant record as analyst and prophet. His clairvoyance 
was no accident. It is, however, irreplaceable and will in time be sadly 
missed. I hope it will be missed for the tragic loss it is. 

Many of us too will miss his ringing laugh, instant, compelling, 
never touched with malice or spite, but like water from a deep spring 
in good earth. We’ll miss his delight in a meal together—prepared by 
himself, and reminiscent of the many lands from which he came. 
We'll miss his conversation. At its best, it was as brilliant as I ever 
heard. His flashing phrase and rapier wit, more ready when spoken 
than when typed upon a page—they will be missed indeed. And 
we'll miss his superbly buoyant faith in man, in the human enter- 
prise. There was no fatigue possible for him in this faith. For all 
his sophistication of intellect and will, this faith was as profound 
as it was moving. He believed in the perfectibility of man through 
rational social change. For all the unleashed insanity of these days, 
he never faltered in his faith that men would achieve such rational 
change. 

Yes, Max was—for me at least—a great and good man. And 
like great men’s lives, his life was touched with paradox. Intensely 
devoted to peace, events made him an authority on war. Passionately 
patriotic, life exiled him from three fatherlands. He had not quite 
gained a fourth when death exiled him again. A man of great knowl- 
edge, this knowledge was used less and less until the cold war had 
blacked out its use almost altogether. A man of warm heart and 
loving friends, he was made isolate in this postwar world, and left 
strangely alone and infinitely lonely. A man, above all gentle and 
kind, he suffered too often and for too long the brutalities of our 
time. And died their victim. 

Grateful that he lived, I am saddened that he had to die so 
soon. 


MAX WERNER: 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


The news of the premature departure of Max Werner came to 
me as a terrible shock. I had not seen him for a long time (our last 
meeting was about three years ago in the house of a mutual friend), 
but I suddenly had the overwhelmingly vivid sensation of facing him 
again—the little man with a tremendous, powerful forehead, with 
sharp penetrating eyes, alert, intense and collected, a bundle of 
nerves, brain, and inexhaustible intellectual energy. 

Shabbily dressed, oblivious of the little, trivial amenities of daily 
life, frugal to the point of asceticism, existing even in the days of 
his greatest journalistic triumphs like a poor college student earning 
his way through school—Max Werner was a citizen of the world 
of thought, an aristocrat of the spirit, one of those who were chosen 
to live on in the annals of mankind. 

He was an intellectual in the very best, very noblest meaning 
of this frequently abused and misinterpreted word—a man to whom 
observing and interpreting reality, to whom comprehending the 
structure of society and the mechanisms of social struggle and social 
change, to whom thinking and writing and speaking were the 
meaning and content of existence, the injunction of an inexorable 
fate. He was truly independent, courageous, impeccably honest, a 
humanist of the highest caliber dedicated with all his passionate single- 
mindedness, with all his towering ability and eloquence, to the cause 
of human progress. 


* * * 


Alexander Schifrin (this was Max Werner’s given name) was 
born in Kharkov on August 11, 1901. Already as a high-school 
student he joined the socialist movement and before reaching his 
twentieth birthday was a noted socialist speaker and writer. Belong- 
ing at the time to the right wing of Russian socialism, he could not see 
his way clear to the acceptance of the October Revolution. He was 
shattered by the sacrifices and suffering resulting from the civil war, 
by the policy of terror forced upon the revolutionary government by 
the desperate resistance of the counter-revolutionaries. He left Rus- 
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sia together with other Mensheviks and in the early twenties found 
himself a political emigré in Germany. 

Yet it was not for him to be content with the life of a little sect, 
to spend his energies on petty emigré politics, or to retire to a private 
existence. With a wholehearted devotion to the proletarian cause, 
with a prodigious capacity to learn and to absorb, Alexander Schifrin 
plunged into the German labor movement, rapidly becoming one of 
the leading and most respected Social Democratic publicists. Con- 
tributing regularly to Die Gesellschaft, edited by Rudolf Hilferding, 
and to innumerable other socialist periodicals and newspapers, he 
established for himself within a very short time the reputation of a 
leading socialist theorist and analyst of domestic and international 
politics. He became the editor of the Mannheim Arbeiterzeitung and 
made this newspaper one of the best organs of the German Social 
Democratic Party. 

Hitler’s advent to power forced Alexander Schifrin into his 
second emigration. He went to Paris, and a few days after his arrival— 
in a foreign country, haunted by the police, without command of 
the language or a sou to his name—he resumed his “normal” activi- 
ties. He wrote one brilliant article after another explaining the nature 
of German fascism, denouncing the gruesome atrocities perpetrated 
by that barbarian regime, debunking the “socialism” of Hitler and 
Goebbels. 

What became as early as 1933 the outstanding theme of his work, 
his most burning preoccupation, was to warn the democratic countries 
of the world against the imperialist, aggressive character of the 
German fascist dictatorship. He gave all his time, all his capacity for 
thorough, painstaking research to the study of military problems. In 
German-language publications, in the French, British, and American 
press, under various pen names, in a number of powerfully written 
and scholarly books, he unmasked the military preparations of the 
Third Reich, laid bare the megalomanic intentions of its leaders, 
ridiculed the pious hopes of the appeasers, and revealed with relent- 
less sharpness the real meaning of the Munich policies: to direct the 
Nazi aggression away from the West and into a war against the 
Soviet Union. 

That the attack upon the USSR was the heart of the Nazi 
design was clear to him from the very beginning. That this attack 
would end in Hitler’s disaster was his firm, never-shaken conviction. 
This conviction guided him in his tremendous journalistic effort dur- 
ing the entire war. On this side of the Atlantic since 1940, he never 
tired of explaining to the American public the meaning and social 
content of the world-wide struggle, never tired of driving home to 
the American reader the significance of “coalition warfare,” the 
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need for the concerted effort of the embattled United Nations. 

Before the German offensive was turned back at the gates of 
Moscow, before the spine of the Nazi colossus was broken in the 
ruins of Stalingrad, Max Werner coolly predicted in his daily articles 
appearing in a large number of American newspapers that the war 
would be won by the Soviet Union and its allies. This was at a time 
when the recognized experts on Communism and Russia—experts 
on whom the ruling classes of America seem still to rely heavily in 
the formulation of their foreign policy—were appraising the situa- 
tion very differently. 

Political analysis and prediction, however, seems to be one 
trade in which continuous losses do not lead to bankruptcy. The 
“experts” are still in business; their profits, in fact are probably higher 
than ever. Max Werner, on the other hand, who unwaveringly 
spoke the truth, who unfailingly and correctly assessed the military 
and political realities of the world, was banned successively from one 
“free and independent” American newspaper after another as soon 
as the requirements of anti-Soviet hysteria precluded the toleration 
of sanity—until his sober, intelligent comments could be found in 
fewer than a dozen papers in the whole country. 


* * x 


Alexander Schifrin was first and foremost a socialist. In all his 
wondering, searching, and groping, he never wavered in his basic, 
deeply-rooted convictions. Moved by an ardent striving to minimize 
the suffering, the restrictions of freedom, and the limitations of in- 
dividual liberties that are inevitable features of any revolution, he 
put his faith for a long time in the policies of social democracy. 
Deeply impressed by the strength of the German Social Democratic 
Party and the British Labor Party, he believed that in those western 
countries, that were economically and culturally further developed 
than his native Russia, socialism could be attained by a peaceful, 
evolutionary process. 

He never had anything in common, however, with those to whom 
the theory of the possibility of a peaceful-non-revolutionary transition 
to socialism was nothing but a cover for the betrayal and abandon- 
ment of the socialist goal. A consistent left-winger in the Social 
Democratic movement, he never ceased to struggle against the right- 
wing party and trade-union leaders who became increasingly enmeshed 
in bourgeois politics, who treated the socialist goal as a distant 
utopia useful only to keep the workers on the bandwagon of their 
corrupt, reactionary policies. 

The breakdown of social democracy on the continent of Europe 
destroyed the very foundations of Alexander Schifrin’s earlier be- 
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liefs. The relentless brutality of the fascist suppression of democ- 
racy and socialism in Italy, in Germany, in Poland, in Spain made him 
increasingly doubtful about the feasibility of an evolutionary advance 
toward socialism. Undogmatic and honest as he was, he could not 
refuse to face the hard facts and to draw Marxist conclusions from 
them. He saw more and more clearly that no ruling class is willing 
to give up power unless compelled to by overwhelming popular 
force. He became more and more aware of the dreadful and funda- 
mental truth that there is no measure of disregard for constitutionality 
and democracy, no amount of terror, of suppression, of brutality that 
the ruling class is not ready to employ if its social power is 
threatened. 

Under the impact of events, under the overriding impression of 
the magnificent successes of socialist construction in the Soviet Union, 
Alexander Schifrin moved ever further from the beliefs and hopes of 
his earlier political career. Courageous, straightforward, never think- 
ing of personal consequences, he publicly acknowledged his past mis- 
takes. Together with his teacher and friend, the great Russian socialist 
Theodore Dan, Alexander Schifrin in 1939 broke with the official 
Menshevik group. He was disgusted by its impotent, counter-revolu- 
tionary hostility toward the Soviet Union; he was repelled by its 
base servility toward red-baiters and reactionaries of all kinds. Leaving 
the Kravchenkos and Barmines, the Dallins and Abramoviches, to 
vie for the distinction of being the most vociferous protagonists of 
a third world war, Alexander Schifrin worked and fought and died 
as an independent revolutionary socialist. To the end he remained 
true to the cause of peace and human liberation. His name will 
forever remain on the honor roll of the international socialist move- 
ment. 





Peace-making rests upon a willingness to revolutionize the life- 
pattern of western society. Through centuries western man has pro- 
fessed peace and at the same time carried on a competitive struggle 
for wealth and power in which war was an accepted, honored practice. 
The technique of war-making has now reached a level of destructive- 
ness that promises the annihilation of the entire culture pattern, in- 
cluding the war-makers and their war-making apparatus. Those who 
seek peace must repudiate the institutions and practices that aim 
at destruction and must substitute institutions and practices that aim 
at cooperation, justice, fair dealing and shared opportunities, 

—Scott Nearing, World Events, Winter, 1951. 
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BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


The recent attempt to storm Blair House and assassinate Pres- 
ident Truman was preceded during the same week by a five-man 
assault, just as unexpected, unplanned, and doomed, on the Fortaleza, 
the official residence of Governor Luis Mufioz Marin of Puerto 
Rico. Both attempts were carried out by the Nacionalista Party, 
one of the three parties advocating independence from United States 
rule. 

Between these two acts of self-immolation, the Nacionalistas at- 
tacked police stations and other seats of power in various Puerto 
Rican towns and actually succeeded in gaining control for 24 hours 
of Jayuya, a town in the coffee-growing, mountainous spine of the 
Island. There was no active popular response, and eventually the 
Nacionalistas were dislodged by the National Guard and herded into 
jails and schoolhouses, converted for the occasion into concentration 
camps. Along with the Nacionalistas, the Insular Government ar- 
rested hundreds of Independentistas and Communists, whose parties 
also favor independence. Juan Saez Corales, leader of the UGT, 
one of the five is'!and labor federations, was also arrested. The UGT is 
affiliated with the CTAL, the Latin American labor federation 
presided over by Vicente Lombardo Toledano. 


The rebellion focused attention on the Nacionalistas and beyond 
them on conditions in Puerto Rico which underlie such an attempt. 
Neither the group nor the conditions have received in recent years 
the socialist analysis they deserve. 

An offspring of the depression, the present Nacionalista Party 
refuses to recognize the legality of United States rule in Puerto 
Rico. It holds the 1898 Treaty of Paris by which Spain ceded the 
Island to the United States to be null and void, and it considers it- 
self “at war” with this country. With virtually all students of 
Puerto Rican’ affairs, it points to the wide autonomy granted the 
Island by Spain in 1896, which was considerably broader than 
anything granted since by the United States. In fact, through much 
of the nineteenth century Puerto Rico had elected deputies to the 
Spanish Cortes, deputies with voice and vote, both of which the 





The author of this article is a long-time observer and student of Puerto Rican 
affairs. 
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lonely Puerto Rican Commissioner now in Congress lacks. The 
Nacionalistas advocate immediate withdrawal of the United States 
from Puerto Rican soil and as late as 1948 thought this could be 
achieved through a policy of retraimiento—full withdrawal—a euphe- 
mism for a general strike in which everybody would boycott Insular 
elections, cane workers abandon their machetes, bus drivers stop at 
the nearest curbstone, and teachers walk out of their classrooms. 
Pedro Albizu Campos, the WNacionalista leader, argued that the 
United States, confronted with such passive resistance, would im- 
mediately grant independence to avoid being cast in the role of 
colonial bully standing athwart the national aspirations of one of its 
dependent peoples. It is probably no accident that the outbreak 
occurred at a time when the General Assembly of the UN was in 
session at Lake Success, although opposition to the probable accept- 
ance of the “constitution” granted in 1950 by the United States 
Congress undoubtedly also played a part in the timing. 

There is another side to the Nacionalistas. Confidence in at- 
tempted assassination as a political weapon in the mid-twentieth 
century is a consistent part of a world view which finds any economic 
and social program beyond national independence unnecessary. Long 
search through party documents and endless conversations with 
members reveal no serious thought on what is to follow independence 
or what independence means in 1950 Latin America. Albizu appears 
to his followers as “el Gltimo libertador de America,” the last 
liberator in the New World, the last in a line of creole revolu- 
tionaries overthrowing foreign rule; but they have no clear concep- 
tion of what “liberation” means, or of its consequences in a capitalist 
world. This is understandable for Bolivar in the 1820’s, but quite 
another thing today. 

Some of the Nacionalistas long for the return of a pre-American 
Golden Age; others are aware that the whole idea of a Golden 
Age is an illusion, that the years before 1898 were on the whole a 
period of colonial dependency and backwardness. Fundamentally 
they all believe that in the future things will take care of them- 
selves and that national genius will know what to do and how to do it 
once independence is achieved. Those who know “independence” 
from watching the Cuban and Ecuadorean delegates in the UN 
Security Council, or who have seen a Patifio-and-British-run Bolivia, 
know that formal independence, in Latin America as elsewhere, can 
be combined with military dictatorship, semi-feudalism, and utter 
subservience to the Yankee colossus. 

To say that they lack a program does not exhaust our charac- 
terization of the Nacionalistas. Party members, numbering only a few 
hundred in the Island and a few hundred more in New York, affect 
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black shirts and para-military formations while dramatizing their 
leader’s speeches. White duck pants are a concession to the tropics, 
but the armband is reminiscent, complete with a Maltese cross, and 
all of this displayed in public as late as the spring of 1950. Known 
Falangistas, like Roberto Beascochea, are prominent members of the 
party; and in the mid-thirties Albizu refused to sign an intellectuals’ 
petition favoring the release of some of Hitler’s victims, claiming he 
could not antagonize a fellow nationalist. A strong clerical mystique 
pervades the group, although in recent years Albizu has opposed, as 
a colonial gesture, the attempt of the American bishops of the Puerto 
Rican Catholic Church to organize a Catholic University, 


There is little encouragement in all this for a socialist, but the 
phenomenon is symptomatic and hence interesting beyond itself. 
United States rule is admittedly different from the colonial policies 
of other countries, and yet here it produces political reactions we 
have learned to expect elsewhere: the bitter, chauvinistic, anachronis- 
tic, program-lacking, and socialism-hating nationalist, willing to ally 
himself with Hitlerism, as in the case of the South African Boers and 
the latter day Irish Republican Army, or with Japanese imperialism 
as in the case of Subhas Chandra Bose in India, or with expanding 
American influence as in the case of the Irgun in Israel, in order 
to get rid of alien rule. The only thing which prevents us from 
diagnosing Albizu’s group as truly fascist is their inability so far 
to achieve the backing of any significant capitalist group. They 
remind us of the Nazi and Italian Fascist parties in their fledgling 
days—before capitalism threw its support their way. The Puerto 
Rican bourgeoisie—planters, manufacturers, and merchants—have 
so far usually preferred either statehood in the North American 
Union, or the status quo, to national independence. But it is not 
unthinkable that capitalist support from outside the Island may some- 
day be forthcoming. The beet sugar industry and American planters 
in Cuba and the Dominican Republic may well decide to knock out 
Puerto Rican competition by removing tariff preference through 
independence. 





The Nacionalistas are not the only ones advocating independence 
today. Actually there are few people in the Island’s public life who 
have not advocated independence at some time, and the overwhelming 
majority of the present cabinet and legislature did so all through the 
thirties. Senators like E. J. Fonfrias and the majority whip in the 
House, Benjamin Ortiz, both supporters of Mufioz Marin, publicly 
declared for Independence as late as the 1948 election campaign. 
Mufioz himself, after an early (1936) announcement that “inde- 
pendence was just around the corner,” straddled the fence for a de- 
cade (which saw his coming to power in 1941) and did not openly 
come out against independence until 1948. 
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There is an obvious prima facie case for independence. American 
rule brought with it an accentuation of colonial dependence and 
even less self-government than had been wrested by Puerto Ricans 
earlier from a feeble Spain. Sugar, which for almost a century had 
been an important crop, now became the only one that mattered: 
heavy American investments in sugar plantations followed the flag; 
the southern coast became productive and profitable through large- 
scale irrigation; small producers were absorbed by the thousands 
in the expanding plantations, some American-owned like Aguirre and 
Guanica, but others in the hands of Puerto Rican dynasties like the 
Roigs and Seralles; and finally, in a continuing shift of the popula- 
tion balance, mountain people flocked to the narrow but extremely 
fertile coastal plain. Attachment to the American market meant a 
secure demand for the Island’s sugar but also lack of interest in, 
and therefore of credit for, the Island’s other crops—tobacco, coffee, 
citrus fruit. Today these crops are commercially dead or dying, 
and along with them went most of Puerto Rico’s subsistence farming. 
Rice, beans, and occasionally dried codfish, which here as every- 
where in the Caribbean form the staff of life, have always been 
imported, but Puerto Rico in the old days had always significantly 
supplemented these imported foods with home-grown crops. 

The Island has sunk deeper and deeper into dependence on a 
single crop, and yet it is not allowed to process even enough of this 
crop for its own needs. In true colonial style, it must ship the raw 
sugar to the United States in expensive American bottoms and then 
import the refined article. 

Despite such dedication by a whole nation of over two million 
people to a single task, the Puerto Rican sugar industry is in a 
bad way. It can promise its workers only five months of work a 
year, leaving seven months tiempo muerto—literally “dead times.” 
With a growing population and the continuous trickle to the cane- 
fields of the mountain inhabitants, even these five months of work 
are no longer secure as jobs are spread to include the young and the 
newcomers. All of the insular production is absorbed by the United 
States which, through a quota, limits the number of tons grown an- 
nually that can be unloaded on its markets, in deference to American 
investors in Cuba and elsewhere who must also be guaranteed a 
corner of the American grocery shelf. Still, Puerto Rican sugar pays 
no duty, thus enjoying some preferential treatment. Without such 
favors and the current war and ECA requirements, the sugar in- 
dustry would be doomed—it could not compete for very long with the 
low wages and the cheap, new lands still available in Cuba, nor with 
the mechanized Hawaiian and Louisiana canefields, nor again with 
the beet producers of Colorado and Michigan. Unless it were inside 
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the United States tariff wall and guaranteed a quota, given a 
capitalist market, sugar would disappear in Puerto Rico as it has 
already in the British West Indies, the Virgins, and Vieques. In 
fact, the American corporations have been unloading their holdings 
at peak market value to the Insular Government, while Puerto 
Rican capital has been hedging by investing in Florida swampland 
which can be converted to cane cultivation. 


Politically, Puerto Rico has gained a measure of self-government 
in the last decade. There are no longer any Americans in the legisla- 
ture, and the governor and his cabinet are all Puerto Ricans; over- 
whelmingly (but for the two Catholic bishops), the formal policy- 
making jobs are in native hands. The judiciary is Puerto Rican with 
only one exception, and otherwise at this formal level the transfer has 
been complete. And yet any act of this Puerto Rican legislature can be 
revoked by the United States Congress; and any decision of a local 
judge, including those of the Supreme Court, can be appealed to the 
Circuit Court sitting in Boston. Such formal controls are supple- 
mented by vast United States military and naval installations, a busy 
FBI, and the informal pressures typical of twentieth century diplo- 
macy. 

But it is on cultural grounds that the case for independence 
can be stated best. After all, United States rule has probably been 
more “benevolent” than that of Britain in India and Nigeria, or that 
of France in Vietnam and Madagascar. The United States depends 
much less than these powers on its foreign investments and has 
tempered the exploitation practiced by some of its nationals with 
frequent if haphazard appropriations for health, education, and 
relief. There is little doubt that where technical solutions were readily 
available they were used: hookworm has been almost completely 
eradicated; miles upon miles of highways have been built; and 
federal funds help to buy free, hot school lunches for the one-half 
of the Island’s children of school age who attend school, But all 
of life stretches beyond problems that can be handled by such tech- 
nical devices, and this life has grown longer as the Island has come 
to enjoy the longest life expectancy and the lowest infant mortality 
in Latin America. 


At every step in Puerto Rico one is aware of United States 
penetration arid nowhere so eloquently as in the cultural realm. Even 
the name of the Island was changed—Puerto Rico became Porto 
Rico, the diphthong ue rolling only with difficulty off the American 
tongue. Schools which in 1898 were rare and far between were opened 
with characteristic zeal, but they all taught all topics in English. 
From the first grade on, all subjects including arithmetic, geography, 
and history were taught in an alien tongue from alien textbooks, Some- 
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how the melting pot back home was going to be moved beyond con- 
tinental limits, the transplanters forgetting that the assimilation of 
the immigrant child in the United States depended much less on 
classroom work in English than on the speech of the surrounding 
community. In Puerto Rico the community did and still does speak 
Spanish, but it took fifty years to abolish instruction in English from 
the schools. 


The consequences of things like insistence upon the use of the 
conqueror’s language are far-reaching and far from simple. The use 
of the native language becomes stilted and rudimentary, unfertilized by 
the reading of the work of skilled writers and the practice of writing. 
Today, in an island of 2,200,000 people, only one bookstore is de- 
voted to the sale of serious books in Spanish, and this one, interesting- 
ly enough, is strongly clerical and pro-Franco in management. College 
students frequently show appalling ignorance and lack of skill in 
handling their own language, which is not surprising after twelve 
years of public-school education in English. Many fear that the 
present return to Spanish as the language of instruction may have 
come too late—not enough teachers know enough of it to be able 
to shift readily from one to the other. Nor is knowledge of English 
so widespread as to permit full-fledged replacement—most people 
alive today have never been to school or have spent such a short 
time there that their knowledge of English is minimal. Thousands, 
particularly in the middle class, can read it and even speak it, but 
it remains an alien skill and the resistances built up against it 
through the decades make it psychologically impossible to utilize it 
freely. 

But more important than these matters of linguistic skill are the 
attitudes and ideologies built up in a colonial atmosphere where 
schools, books, newspapers, and the radio constantly display before the 
eyes of the conquered population a culture which is not their own. A 
school which glorifies Washington and Lincoln, but ignores Hostos 
and Baldorioty de Castro; which teaches Puerto Rican history only 
optionally—and that from a textbook by a Chicagoan. An atmosphere 
in which progress and civilization are identified with life in the 
metropolis, backwardness and barbarism with one’s own tradition. A 
cultural setting where native arts and crafts have so far disappeared 
that tourists must be provided with artificially manufactured and 
sometimes even imported “native” crafts; where success in the arts 
or letters or professional life depends on a States-side seal of approval; 
where the conqueror’s contempt for and ignorance of the Latin Amer- 
ican world has been fully adopted by the Puerto Rican intellectual. 


This phenomenon is not new. We meet it over and over again, 
in Vietnam, the Gold Coast, and Batavia; in the pages of Forster’s 
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A Passage to India and in Frazier’s study of Harlem in The Negro 
in the United States. Culture contact under conditions of modern, 
imperialist conquest and domination has among its many tragic con- 
sequences a most virulent one: the depreciation in the eyes of the 
conquered peoples of their own traditions and accomplishments, their 
own songs and great men, and the acceptance—even if sometimes 
subconscious—of the conqueror’s standards and values. This is en- 
couraged by the dangling before the “native” of the civilizing re- 
wards to accompany the acceptance of alien standards, but it is not 
a real offer to share in these rewards on anything approaching equal 
opportunity. The consequent self-deprecation is tragic—it can lead 
only to destructive feelings of inferiority and the concomitant feelings 
of aggression, chauvinism, and bitterness. 

These attitudes are prevalent enough in Puerto Rico, as else- 
where in the colonial world. They go far to explain the fanaticism 
of the Nacionalistas and their desperate and futile putsch. They are 
particularly prevalent among the educated and middle classes from 
which most independence advocates are recruited. They explain 
why so many leaders of the ruling Popular party have long records 
as independence partisans in the past, if not in the present. These 
men would not deny the truth of the picture as presented here; they 
would simply argue that things are getting better (“didn’t we win the 
point that schools be taught in Spanish?”), and that there is no hope 
of feeding the ever-growing population should tariff protection for 
Puerto Rican sugar be removed. 

To this the Nacionalistas offer no answer, beyond repeating 
their demand for independence. But the only popular backing they 
enjoy is sympathy for their quixotism, and during the recent outbreak 
few were willing to give them outright support. It is probably im- 
possible at this late date in history to present a dependent, yet 
literate, people in the New World with a program which does not go 
beyond the demand for sovereignty, and expect real backing. 


The Independentista party (PIP) is a much more influential 
and larger group. Organized in 1946 from among erstwhile follow- 
ers of Mufioz Marin, and from others like Dr. Concepcién de Gracia 
who had never joined Mufioz, it is a variegated and complex group- 
ing, devoted to a negotiated independence from the United States but 
with certain économic guarantees—for example, only a gradual 
removal of tariff protection to allow for re-adjustment and a shift 
to other crops and other markets. It includes people of many political 
views, from extremely conservative traditionalists and timid Nacion- 
alistas, through ordinary machine politicians betting on the future, 
to honest democrats, liberals, and socialists, For this reason it has had 
a hard time formulating a program which would be acceptable to 
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its various wings, and this is the chief reason for its weakness. In the 
1948 elections it received some 10 percent of the vote and was unable 
to elect a single representative or senator. It leans heavily on the 
urban middle classes; its platforms during the campaign were weighted 
with doctores, profesores, and licenciados and lacked the touch 
Muiioz Marin’s Popular party is so skilled in providing: participation 
of peasants, artisans, and the “common man” in the campaign. An 
analysis of the Independentistas vote shows two areas of concentra- 
tion: the large cities with their sizable middle class vote, like San 
Juan, Ponce, Rio Piedras, and Mayaguez; and communities mostly 
in the highlands such as Barranquitas, Quebradillas, and Cidra where 
small independent farm operators have managed to hold on despite 
the pressure. It can count also on a significant section of the veteran 
vote, partly because of the jim-crowing which 70,000 Puerto Ricans 
underwent in the American Army (and still do in Korea), and 
partly because the GI benefits are now almost exhausted and the 
beneficiaries are facing a return to the canefields with their seven 
months of seasonal unemployment. The young people are another 
group whose future votes will swell the PIP tide—the young are 
less awed by the Mufioz magic. 


There is no doubt, however, that this magic is effective for 
many Puerto Ricans. It has its roots in the very real grievances 
felt by the people and the very real effort made in the early years of 
the Mujfioz regime to deal with them. Launching his campaign in the 
late thirties under the slogan “Pan, Tierra, Libertad” (Bread, Land, 
Liberty), Luis Mufioz Marin and his Popular party attracted con- 
siderable backing from the very beginning—first from believers in 
independence, liberals, and radicals of all sorts; later from the over- 
whelming majority of the peasantry. He was opposed and vilified 
by all conservative and reactionary groups: the Republican (State- 
hood) party, the sugar planters, chambers of commerce, and 
organized capitalism in general. 


Elected in 1940 to the presidency of the Senate (at that time 
the highest office a Puerto Rican could reach), Mufioz began by 
enforcing a 30-year-old dormant statute which limited corporate 
holdings to 500 acres. In practice, American companies owned and 
operated up to 20,000 and more acres apiece, and through their 
size and their highly efficient grinding mills they were frequently 
able to dominate and impose conditions on the entire sugar industry. 
Eventually, all but one American company (Aguirre) were bought 
out with funds from the war-time rum revenues; the land was con- 
tinued in cane, this time under government management and with 
workers’ participation in the profits. Tens of thousands of these 
workers were resettled away from company barracks, and all fore- 
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closures were stopped. Insular versions of the Wagner Act, minimum 
wage, and social security laws were passed, all of them more far- 
reaching than their States-side equivalents because they included 
agricultural workers in their provisions. The judiciary was reorganized, 
admission to high schools and the University democratized, and in 
1944 Mufioz was re-elected by an overwhelming majority, his reputa- 
tion at its peak, his policies and their acclaim by progressives strongly 
reminiscent of the Cardenas administration in Mexico. 

During the second term, 1945-48, conditions changed. The end 
of the war brought a serious decline in rum revenues which had 
financed the agrarian reform, and brought the reform effectively to 
a standstill. No real expropriation was attempted and the corpora- 
tions kept their mills even where they gave up the land. The cement, 
brick, glass, and other factories built by the government (with funds 
from the same rum revenues) as part of the industrialization program 
of the Popular party, sickened and were eventually sold to private 
capitalists. American capital didn’t like government-owned rum bot- 
tle factories anyway, and to finance industrialization this capital had 
to be attracted; respectability and “responsibility in meeting obliga- 
tions” had to be emphasized; long-range tax exemptions and low 
wages had to be guaranteed. Mujioz was also loath to buck or sever 
the political ties with Washington which had been formed and 
cemented during the Tugwell governorship. The end of the war- 
time coalition saw, on the one hand, Mufoz’ continued support of 
Washington’s foreign policy, and, on the other hand, the gradual 
and definitive abandonment of the demand for independence which 
had been held in abeyance during the war. 


The year 1946 was the turning point. Mufioz lost the support 
(enjoyed since 1938) of the labor forces which had organized the 
sugar workers’ trade unions and the CGT (the Puerto Rican equiv- 
alent of the CIO). Undaunted, he engineered a split in the CGT, 
maintaining control of the sugar workers’ union but losing a signifi- 
cant fraction of the membership to a new, third federation calling 
itself the CGT Auténtica. This later came under the influence of 
Perén, the Argentine dictator, who for years had been trying to 
organize a Latin American labor federation to counteract Lombardo 
Toledano’s CTAL. Eventually, in 1948, a fourth federation, the 
UGT, was formed by locals from each of the CGT’s, plus newly 
organized workers under the leadership of Juan Sdez Corales, former 
secretary and prominent organizer of the early, united CGT. After 
the Nacionalista putsch, Saez, admittedly the most competent union or- 
ganizer on the Island, found himself in jail for a week although it 
was well known to all that he had no connection with the outbreak. 


As he has lost labor support, Mufioz has picked up followers 
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among capitalists, particularly the commercial bourgeoisie. During 
the war this group’s activities and profits skyrocketed because of 
federal expenditures and it sees now in any talk of independence a 
threat to such expenditures and its own welfare. Mufioz has courted 
this group of late as he has the Catholic Church. 


Against this general background of Puerto Rican events in the 
last decade, we can now project the attempt of the Nacionalistas 
to challenge Mufioz in the fall of 1950. Retraimiento, the policy 
of withdrawal from activities benefiting the occupying power, had 
failed. Mufioz was getting ready to consolidate his power, which 
after ten years of continuous rule was showing signs of wear and 
tear, by submitting to the voters a “constitution” approved by the 
American Congress and granting certain minor appointive concessions, 
but essentially maintaining and consolidating the dependent status 
quo. Once the abortive, doomed rebellion failed, Mufioz proclaimed 
to the world that the Nacionalistas had been inspired by a world- 
wide Communist conspiracy and arrested hundreds of Communists 
and Independentistas along with Albizu Campos. The Communists 
had voted in 1948 for the Independentista candidates, but after the 
election had submitted that party to a severe critical dissection. 
Their differences from the Nacionalistas were dramatically marked 
in 1948 by the expulsion from the Communist Party and from its 
central committee of Juan Antonio Corretjer, one of the most 
widely known Communists and editor of the party weekly, on charges 
of aiding and abetting the Nacionalistas. Should the latter ever 
come to power, their first victims would be the Communists. 


After a week or so the Communists were released and no 
charges ever filed. Everybody on the Island knew all along that they 
had nothing to do with the putsch, but by that time Mufioz had 
achieved “absolution” in Washington and other Western circles— 
the whole affray was not really an anti-United States rebellion by 
native Puerto Ricans, but a foreign plot. Shades of Vietnam, the 
Ivory Coast, and Java! 

Actually not everybody outside the Island was taken in. The 
strongly anti-Communist Cuban House of Representatives, which 
usually echoes Washington pressures on Asian and European affairs, 
sent its sympathy to the arrested men in the San Juan jails and 
attempted to send a commission of inquiry to Puerto Rico. On 
Mujioz Marin’s request, the commission was asked by United States 
authorities in Miami to desist from the trip. In Mexico, Guatemala, 
and elsewhere in Latin America, events were viewed in a reasonably 
accurate perspective. 
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Two long-range socialist lessons are discernible in all this: 


1. For almost a century, liberal and socialist students of Latin 
American affairs have pointed out that the adoption of formal 
democratic institutions like parliaments, constitutions, and universal 
suffrage does not guarantee their viability in the virtually feudal 
and semi-colonial conditions prevailing in many of these countries. 
Mujioz Marin’s Puerto Rican experiment in social democratic reform 
is worthy of detailed analysis in this context. 


Here we saw the transplantation not only of the minimum 
wage and unemployment insurance laws and their application to an 
agricultural population, but also an attempt to back them up with 
more fundamental social reforms: the purchase (though not seizure) 
by the state of most corporation sugar lands until today the Insular 
Government is the largest single owner of canelands in the Island; 
the break-up of company villages and the resettlement of the work- 
ers on their own house-and-garden patches; the end of foreclosures. 
The carrying out of these reforms has been the strongest reason for 
the continued support Mufioz has enjoyed and still enjoys from the 
cane workers. And yet these reforms are essentially a failure. Existing 
and having to function in a capitalist market, the government- 
owned “proportional profit farms’ have not dared to mechanize, and 
many have shown serious losses instead of distributing profits to 
their workers. But the most disheartening development has been the 
bureaucratic manner in which these state enterprises, belonging “to 
the people of Puerto Rico,” have been managed. Lacking any socially 
constructive, not to mention socialist, ideology, the managers, who 
with a few honorable exceptions, are the old company strawbosses 
and mayordomos, have maintained the same attitudes toward the 
land and the people working it as prevailed before the reform. They 
have not known how or haven't cared to attract the workers into the 
administration of the farms, or to interest them in the potential 
advantages of running their own, “publicly” owned, plantations. In 
fact, few workers actually consider the new enterprises “their own” 
and in their talk still refer to the administration as “la compania.” 
Even the new workers’ settlements, known as Title V communities, 
the most tangible and popular aspect of the reform, have developed 
into rural slums and, with the exception of a few consumer coopera- 
tives, lack any community organization or guidance of any sort. 
The reform is groggy on its feet. Public ownership without socialism 
and intensive education and workers’ participation has again proved 
to be no solution. 

2. Politically, economically, culturally, and in every other way, 
Puerto Rico should benefit greatly from independence in the long run. 
Most people would agree to this, including many of Munoz Marin’s 
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Popular followers and even some of the advocates of statehood. The 
opponents of independence do not deny the desirability of independ- 
ence. They point to the economic dislocation which would follow the 
application of tariffs to Puerto Rican products and the withdrawal of 
federal benefits. They claim that destitution and starvation will 
follow independence. 


To the author, it has frequently seemed that even if these dire 
predictions should come true, the chance would be worth taking. 
Colonial status is, in Nelson Algren’s phrase, a “thirty-pound monkey” 
sitting on Puerto Rican backs, weighing them down, sapping their self- 
confidence, undermining their will to confront their problems. It en- 
courages dependence on foreign, American handouts which, like all 
relief, make survival possible in a spasmodic way, but in no way 
come to grips with the underlying problem, 


But all this is insignificant when compared with the basic diag- 
nosis: all arguments against independence assume a capitalist econo- 
my, a capitalist market for Puerto Rico’s sugar, a capitalist system of 
sporadic, Keynesian handouts, a capitalist lack of planning in which 
small countries can make themselves heard only intermittently, as 
when their nationals insist on voting for a Marcantonio (the only 
major American politician who has shown an interest in the Island’s 
fate) or when some fanatic assaults the Blair House lawns. Puerto 
Rico and its problems in 1951 seem to the author to be one of the 
best arguments for the absolute necessity of socialism, because with- 
out it most arguments against independence sound convincing to the 
people. 

Only under conditions of socialist planning can a 100-mile long, 
2-million-souls unit, which cannot really survive alone in a twentieth 
century world, receive the attention it deserves. Plans for the Island’s 
industrialization will not have to be considered as they are now, just 
a local job-making device, to be undertaken even if the Island is not 
fit for industrialization and necessarily dependent on attracting capital 
through low wages and long-range tax exemptions. Given socialism, 
such plans will and must be viewed in their broader and natural 
Caribbean and Middle American context as a whole, and those areas 
will be industrialized that show the most propitious conditions of 
raw materials, energy sources, and accessibility. Even if, in conse- 
quence of such an overall plan, Puerto Rico remains largely un- 
industrialized, this need not be viewed as an affront to national 
dignity and prestige. In a socialist world, all territories, large and 
small, poor and rich, will have a chance to contribute according to 
what they produce best. Thus Puerto Rico could supply right now 
dozens of highly skilled agricultural engineers and thousands of 
workers and settlers to pioneer and homestead in the socialist agricul- 
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tural development of neighboring Venezuela, Surinam, Brazil, and 
Bolivia. In return, it could expect help over the hurdles and the 
rough spots without surrendering its autonomy or falling into abject 
colonial dependence. 


Bibliography for further study 


(The following titles are all in English. For a deeper study, 
knowledge of Spanish is of course indispensable). 


DirFiE, BAILIE AND JusTINE — Porto [sic] Rico: a Broken Pledge, 
Vanguard, 1931. 
Now out of date on internal conditions or relations to Washing- 
ton, this volume in the Vanguard series on American imperialism 
is invaluable as an historical introduction and a record of the 
first three decades of United States rule. 


Birpv, Estesan A. — The Sugar Industry in Relation to the Social 
and Economic System of Puerto Rico. Puerto Rico’s Senate 
Document No. 1, San Juan, 1941. 

A former Puerto Rican economist, now a banker, discusses the 
sugar industry through the depression, but before Mufioz’ re- 
forms. Important in shaping the thinking of Munoz and Tugwell, 
and hence in shaping the reform. 


Hearincs, 78TH Conoress, Investigation of Political, Economic and 
Social Conditions in Puerto Rico. Pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 159. U.S. Gov’t Printing Office, 1943-44. 
Rather revealing testimony by representatives of various parties, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and economists, before the so- 
called Bell Committee, on various problems such as Mujfioz’ 
reforms during his first term. 


HEARINGS ON SENATOR TypINGs’ BILL, S. 227, 79th Congress, Inde- 
pendence for Puerto Rico. U.S. Printing Office, 1945. 
Interesting testimony for independence by present leaders of the 
government, now using their power to curb and discredit the in- 
dependence movement. 
Unirep States TarirF Commission — Puerto Rico’s Economy, with 
Special Reference to United States-Puerto Rican Trade, 
U.S. Gov’t Printing Office, 1943. 
Puerto Rico’s Economy, with Special Reference to the 
Economic Implications of Independence and other Proposals 
to Change its Political Status, U.S. Gov’t Printing Office, 
1946. 
Both documents were prepared by the Tariff Commission on 
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Senator Millard E. Tydings’ request. In the 78th Congress, as in 
several others, the senator sponsored bills to grant “independence” 
to Puerto Rico, as he did for the Philippines. The Tariff Com- 
mission economists feel that “on balance, however, Puerto Rico 
has gained far more. . . . ” Both are useful documents, widely 
used by opponents of independence. 


SENIoR, CLARENCE — Puerto Rican Emigration, University of Puerto 


Rico, 1947. 
Summary of earlier attempts to solve the population problem. 
Foster, WituiAM Z. — The Crime of El Fanguito. 


The Communist attitude toward Puerto Rico. 


Per.orr, Harvey S. — Puerto Rico’s Economic Future, University of 
Chicago Press, 1950. 
A major work, commissioned by the University of Puerto Rico, 
by a liberal bourgeois planner, associate of ex-governor Tugwell. 
It examines all major aspects of Puerto Rican economic life 
through 1946 and assuming a capitalist, but New Deal-type 
regime, dependent on the United States, makes recommenda- 
tions for future economic planning. The agricultural discussion 
is first class, but the premise throughout is that capitalism 
will endure and that liberal reform still has a chance. Most of the 
excellent recommendations cannot be carried out by mid- 
twentieth century capitalism. Indispensable as a starting point 
(with Diffie’s book) in any intelligent socialist discussion of 
the Island’s problems. 
Roserts, Lypia J. AND STeFAnt, Rosa L. — Patterns of Living in 
Puerto Rican Families, University of Puerto Rico, 1949. 
An excellent statistical and pictorial presentation of living 
standards, health, and nutrition by two home economists, one 
Puerto Rican, the other American. 





I can quite understand a man accepting laws that protect private 
property, and admit of its accumulation, as long as he himself is 
able under these conditions to realize some form of beautiful and 
intellectual life. But it is almost incredible to me how a man whose 
life is marred and made hideous by such laws can possibly acquiesce 
in their continuance. 


—Oscar Wilde, The Soul of Man Under Socialism 





1, AFRICA 


“UPHEAVAL' IN AFRICA 
FORECAST BY BUNCHE 


Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, director of the trusteeship division of the 
United Nations, expressed last night his certainty that “it will not 
be many years before the same kind of upheaval now appearing in 
Asia will be witnessed in Africa.” 

New York Times, January 19, 1951. 





1, AFRICA 


My long dark night is made of chains. 
No white man’s hand can paint a sun 
Or make my dungeon’s roof a sky. 
You have taught me how to crawl 

and I have learned to stand. 

You have taught me ignorance 

and I have learned wisdom. 

You have taught me how to die 

and I have learned to rebel. 


Kings of the Zulu, lords of Zanzibar, 

Congo and Cameroons—all bear my name. 

Though you have brought your darkness 

Upon my continent, and jabbed your bright silk flag 
Into my heart, and branded me with your heel, 

I have woven my own flag from whip-torn flesh 

And painted with blood my own name’s image 
Dyed so deep that even the smothered sun shall know. 


And the bright thunder of my name shall speak the dawn. 


—wWilliam Robert Miller 
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FREEDOM UNDER SOCIALISM 


We publish below further contributions to the discussion of “Freedom 
under Socialism” begun by Howard Kaminsky in the November, 1950, issue 
of MR and continued by the Editors in the December issue. 

The first item is Mr. Kaminsky’s rejoinder to the Editors; the second 
and third are a comment by Shaemas O’Sheel and Mr. Kaminsky’s rejoinder 
to Mr. O’Sheel; the fourth and fifth are a comment by Leon Bachrach and 
Mr. Kaminsky’s rejoinder to Mr. Bachrach. 

Needless to say, the Editors do not necessarily endorse the opinions 
expressed in this discussion except those for which they expressly assumed 
responsibility in the December issue. In particular, we find ourselves in sharp 
disagreement with Mr. Bachrach’s paper and fully sympathetic with Mr. 
Kaminsky’s rejoinder. If nevertheless we publish Mr. Bachrach’s views, it is 
because they are widely held on the American Left and we believe that the 
way to deal with them is to answer them, not simply to ignore them. We 
intend to devote more space in the future than we have in the past to this 
task. 

Rather than add another piece to this discussion, we have invited 
Professor Arthur Davis (whose excellent letter to the New York Times we 
published in the November, 1950, issue of MR) to wind up the discussion with 
a summary of the most important issues that have been raised and his own 
comments on their resolution. We are happy to report that Professor Davis 
has accepted our invitation, and his paper will appear in an early issue.— 
The Editors. 


REJOINDER TO THE EDITORS' COMMENT 


By Howard Kaminsky 


I think the source of whatever disagreements exist between the 
Editors of MR and myself is not so much a dispute over the realities 
of socialism but rather a difference in approach to the problems 
posed by these realities. My article was an attempt to determine the 
positive content of socialist freedom by deduction on the basis of 
that view of reality taken by the Hegelian-Marxian philosophy of 
history. The Editors’ approach has been empirical: they grant my 
chief conclusions but believe that the questions, “How much coer- 
cion?” “What kinds of coercion?”, can be answered in specifically 
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American or Western ways. They are unwilling, that is, to forego 
any “bourgeois freedom” without at least trying to work it into 
socialist society, and they feel that the attempt can be largely suc- 
cessful. Well, perhaps it will be—I certainly hope so—but I still think 
that pouring old wine into new bottles must be justified by some- 
thing more than easy optimism. The Editors have argued against 
my generalizations with such phrases as “we do not see any in- 
escapable reason why” and, “we are not persuaded that” — phrases 
which are certainly justifiable but which have the effect of keeping 
the whole problem firmly in mid-air. 

Since, however, they acknowledge the fact that there is a prob- 
lem, the Editors ought, in my opinion, to answer it in the only way 
possible: by offering a new generalization of the positive content of 
socialist freedom, based, as mine was, on the realities of socialism and 
not merely on the hope, ardent as it may be, that we can “work 
for a form of socialism here in America which both preserves as 
much as possible of what we love in our own past and comes closer to 
meeting our ideal of the good society.” 

Just how difficult such a task would be can be seen by an 
examination of what these realities of socialism are. The basis of any 
socialist society can only be the public ownership of at least the 
chief means of production, distribution, and communication, to 
the end that no man may live by simply taking value created by 
others and that society’s resources can be best used to serve the needs 
and interests of the people. Most socialists agree that the mechanism 
of this revolutionary change will be the state—not the state of the 
bourgeoisie but the state of the people, led by the working-class. All 
existing societies that can qualify as socialist have, however, gone 
on to elaborate on these foundations an entirely new superstructure of 
social, political, cultural, and philosophical ideals, many of which 
are repugnant to most American socialists. Our problem emerges: 
how can we in America bring into being the universal bases of 
socialist society and then go on to build a superstructure that will 
retain, in all their vigor, the essential American (and bourgeois, since 
America has developed in the bourgeois era) freedoms? 

These freedoms are negative with respect to the state. That is, 
they prevent the state from concerning itself with the ordinary social 
and political life of the individual, and they establish safeguards for 
the individual’s rights on those occasions when he has dealings with 
the state (in court, for example). The presupposition of all these 
freedoms is a situation in which, in fact, the state has no proper 
concern with the individual’s ordinary life: the private ownership 
of the means of production determines all social life and makes of 
the state chiefly a regulatory mechanism, the policies of which can 
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best be determined by majority vote. The vitality and vigor of 
capitalist society lies outside the field of state activity, which repre- 
sents a more or less necessary dead weight. 

The primary act of socialization changes this situation. When 
everything is commonly owned and run for the common benefit, 
then the community, organized as the state, has a vital interest in 
the ordinary life of every individual. The community sets its policies 
and then organizes all its forces—its productive capacity, its means 
of propaganda, its means of persuasion, its means of coercion—to 
carry them out. Whoever would preserve the bourgeois freedoms in 
this new context must find some way to create institutions to safe- 
guard the individual’s rights in the face of the state. These institutions 
must not become mere arms of the state, but neither can they be in 
any sense opposed to or divergent from it. They must somehow or 
other be based on social forces or groups which are not fully subject 
to state control but which are working in the same direction as the 
state. If, however, these institutions are founded simply on the suf- 
ferance of the state or on the goodwill of leading political figures, 
then they are obviously doomed to failure. 

I do not say the problem, thus posed, is a priori insoluble. His- 
tory moves by creating new forms of social life, both irrational and 
unpredictable on the basis of the old order. Socialism itself is such 
a form, and perhaps American tradition and genius can create a 
specifically American type of socialism. But anyone who thinks it 
can, must tell us, concretely, how? 


REFLECTIONS ON FREEDOM 
UNDER SOCIALISM 


By Shaemas O'Sheel 


In the last sentence of his article, “Freedom Under Socialism,” 
Howard Kaminsky says that a socialist must recognize “that what he 
is fighting for is a direct negation of what he is.” This neatly sums 
up his thesis; but if, as I think, that thesis is in some measure and 
indeed basically mistaken, then his errors also are here summed up. 


Shaemas O’Sheel is the author of “Needed: More Teaching of Socialism” in 
the May, 1950, issue of MR. 
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One need hardly pause to say that Mr. Kaminsky’s essay singles 
out a problem of unsurpassed importance; it is searching, logical, 
dialectically sound. But for all its simplicity and clarity, one setting 
out to traverse it may, because of the complexity of the subject and 
the subtlety of the argument, go astray, wrong the author, and end up 
trying to refute something he did not say. However, he seems to say 
something like this: 


Within the bourgeois order Freedom—with a capital F—is 
thought of as an abstract, an absolute, a natural right; transcending 
any given society; and characterized particularly by the absence of 
compulsion or control and by the right of the individual “to do 
what he wants, say what he wants, and believe what he wants.” But 
in fact freedom is not an abstract, an absolute, a natural right; 
there are different freedoms, each being an integral characteristic of 
the society in which it thrives. Freedom as we think of it arose 
with capitalism, serves the purposes of capitalism, and is therefore 
protected and exalted by the capitalist state. But in a radically dif- 
ferent economic-social order, in a state therefore of very different 
political structure, freedom not only may, but must be something 


very different. 


“The very soul of our society,” says Mr. Kaminsky, “is the 
freedom to think as one wishes”; and this is not permitted in the 
presently existing socialist states. He holds it “undeniable” that in the 
United States “it is both legal and possible to oppose the government, 
while in the Soviet Union it is not.” In that country however, and 
in the newer socialist states, freedoms unknown here are posited and 
are being rooted: such as the freedom of the worker to participate 
in the formulation of economic plans and to check on their fulfill- 
ment; the freedom to contribute labor and services on specific projects 
of socialist construction; above all, the freedom to be a joyous 
participant in the creation of a new society, a new way of life, the 
good life of unprecedented material well-being and cultural richness 
—a very great freedom indeed. 


Explicitly the author, if I read him right, rejects the thought 
that the compulsion and constraint involved in the establishment of 
these new freedoms, and including the denial of the typical bourgeois 
freedoms, are merely passing phases of necessary revolutionary rigor. 
Rather, even as the wage system and the profit system must be sup- 
pressed that they may be supplanted by conditions of socialist produc- 
tion and distribution, so too the bourgeois freedoms, being supplanted 
by the socialist freedoms, must be suppressed, not merely suspended. 
“History will cut short” all arguments for a “hodge-podge socialism” 
which would please everyone by preserving all the good things of cap- 
italism, including its kind of freedom. 
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Now I suppose perfect precision of thought and statement 
have never been achieved by any man who set pen to paper. With 
due caution I suggest that the germ of a contradiction stirs when 
Mr. Kaminsky notes that “the education, discipline, and downright 
compulsion” in countries now “on the way to socialism” (his em- 
phasis) are “especially characteristic of a transitional period,” and 
goes on to speculate that while “freedom in a socialist society can 
never exist except on the basis of those ideals, values, and organizing 
principles which are being created and established in socialist coun- 
tries today,” yet as successive generations grow up within the new 
culture, accepting its ideals and values as a matter of course, “the 
external forms of social discipline—so important today—will gradual- 
ly lose their raison d’etre and . . . be replaced by an autonomous 
expression of those values.” Since it is difficult to think of “autonom- 
ous expression” in the absence of freedom of choice, this comes close 
to implying “freedom to think as one wishes” and to do, say, and 
believe what one wants. Thus it may be that the suppression of these 
freedoms in the socialist countries today is merely a passing phase 
of revolutionary rigor. 





Let us look more closely at some of the realities of these bourgeois 
freedoms. Is there not some rather loose thinking involved in the 
assumption that freedom of thought and belief can be prevented? 
Whether or not Galileo audibly murmured “Yet it does move,” 
certainly his opinion was the same after as before his recantation. I 
hold beliefs, and no day passes but I have thoughts, for which I 
could get into serious trouble if I had the courage of a Socrates, a 
John the Baptist, or a John Brown; yet I stand in no peril. Only 
when thought and belief give rise to speech and action beyond the 
limits set by law or by prevalent public sentiment does the thinker 
risk suppression and penalty, in either a capitalist or a socialist coun- 
try; and this is what those who lament the shackling of thought and 
belief really mean. In practice, moreover, wide latitude is still al- 
lowed in respect of speech. Thus in Czechoslovakia after the 1948 
revolution, Mr. Kaminsky found that in conversation complete 
freedom of speech was permitted, even to fanatics who called for early 
atomic war on the Soviet Union. It is, of course, so obvious that Mr. 
Kaminsky doesn’t pause to note it, that if such speech should appear 
likely to pass over into action, or to incite action, it would not 
long be tolerated. 


And such, it strikes me, is the situation right here today. The 
difference between degrees of tolerance of free speech in this and 
in socialist countries, says Mr. Kaminsky, “is now being ironed out by 
our own reactionaries,” but I cannot see that much ironing is needed. 
The eleven Communist Party leaders would have got into no trouble 
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if they had kept their beliefs to themselves or aired them only in 
conversation. But they were tried and convicted for exercising their 
right of free speech to preach their doctrines publicly; though since 
the illusion that this freedom flourishes unimpaired serves our 
rulers, the thing had to be done by indirection, by way of a pre- 
posterous charge that they used freedom of speech to promote sub- 
versive conspiracy. 

That it is in this country both legal and possible to oppose the 
government seems to me quite untrue, a naive notion. One can 
oppose an incumbent administration, incumbent officials, a presently 
dominant party, official conduct in general or in detail, particular 
policies and proposals. But what is the government? Like any cap- 
italist government, in Marx’s phrase, “the executive committee of 
the ruling class.” Our government is the constitution and laws as in- 
terpreted by the courts, administered by public officials, and en- 
forced by the police, for the specific purpose of safeguarding and 
perpetuating the capitalist system; it is our entire social structure; it 
is the entire body of bourgeois concepts heartily held by an over- 
whelming majority of the people. It is both major parties and all 
non-socialist parties and politicians, when they are out as much as 
when they are in office. It is our way of life; and the whole machinery 
designed to ensure the continuance of that way without essential 
change, in saecula saeculorum. And it is no more legal and possible 
for an American to oppose his government, so defined, than it is 
for a Soviet citizen to oppose the regime of the Kremlin. 

But this aside, which I could not resist and for which I apologize, 
has little bearing on Mr. Kaminsky’s thesis that the bourgeois free- 
doms have no present and no future in socialist countries. Let me 
then advance three reasons for what I venture to call a happier 
outlook than his. 

First, I see no reason at all for the gloomy conclusion that “the 
type of freedom we are all working for as socialists can only be 
that type of freedom actually existing or being created in the socialist 
world today’ (my emphasis). As to this, I suggest that any close 
student of history must have observed that in any revolution there 
is a period of necessary revolutionary rigor which does not necessarily 
last indefinitely; I call attention again to what seems to me to be 
Mr. Kaminsky’s admission of this fact, as previously cited; and I rest 
this particular argument on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 

Next, I challenge the conclusion that socialism is not “essentially 
a perfection of the civilization created by capitalism.” That to be 
sure is not a very happy way to state the matter, but certainly the 
very crux of Marxism is that just as capitalism—which Marx so 
justly estimated and so highly valued—was a step in progress beyond 
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feudalism, a step toward perfection of the social order; so too 
socialism would be (and now is) a step in progress beyond capitalism, 
a further stage in the perfection of the social order, growing directly 
out of capitalism. Certainly Marx, Engels, and Lenin thought of social- 
ism as “essentially a perfection of the civilization created by capital- 
ism,” in the sense that socialism takes over and makes use of the 
machinery, the technology, the science, yes and the culture, created 
by capitalism; and nothing, I think, indicates that they believed 
otherwise concerning the civil rights and the new freedoms which 
flowered with capitalism. 

Here let us consider a passage in Mr. Kaminsky’s essay which 
I think is likely to embarrass him upon further reflection. Eloquently 
and passionately he states the case for recognizing socialism, which 
alone can bring an end to wars, hunger, insecurity, and cultural 
decay, as the great Truth (his capitalization) of our time. Justly 
he makes the point that this is a truth “which can be objectively in- 
vestigated and known.” But this hardly prepares us for what so 
startlingly follows (the emphasis is Mr. Kaminsky’s): “that apart 
from knowledge of this truth there can be no freedom except the 
freedom to err, and that such error, while it may be (and is) 
tolerated, has no valid claim to be ‘freely’ propagated.” 

No matter how you try to rationalize it, the embarrassing fact 
is that this precisely parallels the pretensions by which the shamans 
and soothsayers and priests of all religions have cowed the masses, the 
doctrine by which the more exclusive and militant religions have 
helped to make human history that hell of war and tyranny from 
which Mr. Kaminsky cries for release. In this fanatical belief the 
Jews slew the Hittites and Phillistines, the Shulamites and Amalechites, 
and Mahomet took for his slogan IJslam—submission. Above all, 
this echoes to the nicest nuance the doctrine of the Roman Church; 
it might have been written by a theologian at the Vatican, at 
Georgetown, at Fordham. In the April 3, 1948, issue of the Jesuit 
magazine Civilta Cattolica the case was stated thus: 


The Protestants start from the right of freedom, the 
Catholics from the right of truth. . . . The Roman Catholic 
Church, convinced, through its divine prerogatives, of being the 
only true church, must demand the right of freedom for her- 
self alone. 


Mr. Kaminsky need only turn to The Catholic Encyclopedia 
to find, as he can also in other publications, equally unequivocal 
statements that the Church alone possesses the truth, and that there 
can be no such thing as a right to question or oppose the truth; there 
can be “no freedom . . . to err.” Thus it would appear that the 
fruits not only of the American and French Revolutions, but of the 
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Reformation also, and of all struggle against ecclesiastical absolu- 
tism, are judged unfit for the banquet of socialism. This seems to me 
to be one of those instances where a chain of logic apparently sound 
in every link suddenly ends in conclusions so inherently incredible as 
to call for a re-examination of the whole matter. 

Finally, my confidence that the principal civil liberties prevailing 
or supposed to prevail under capitalism, including freedom of thought 
and of speech, will, after the period of revolutionary rigor, prevail 
also in the socialist order, arises from biological considerations. The 
unique attribute of homo sapiens is the capacity for abstract thought, 
for abstracting principles from experience, for apprehending the 
causes of unpleasant and pleasant experiences, for perceiving im- 
aginatively possibilities of amelioration and progress, for utilizing in- 
numerable forces of nature (including human psychology) in cunning 
interplay to guide and accelerate evolution. But the use of this at- 
tribute immediately and imperatively calls for communication; and 
according to the degree to which speech and writing and publication 
are free, communication must be less or more fruitful. Societies in 
which these freedoms have been rigidly restricted have always lagged 
in progress; no such society has ever failed to break through such 
restriction, if only a few at a time and over long periods; the spread 
of those freedoms in recent centuries over large areas and the 
penetration of the rumor of them into all corners of the globe have 
produced a qualitative change in human society as a whole, so that 
these freedoms are now of the essence; any state in which they might 
now or henceforth be for too long a time too straitly hedged about 
would lag in progress and thereby suffer loss of strength in a world 
where strength is still much needed. Thus, if in any socialist state 
for too long a time freedom of speech and publication should be 
denied to all but an arrogating minority, a lag in progress and atrophy 
of evolution would ensue because on the one hand so much fruitful 
thought would go to waste, while on the other hand a potentially ex- 
plosive accumulation of grievances would occur. 

I take it that the leaders of the Soviet Union are by no means 
insensitive to these considerations. Otherwise how could we ex- 
plain the following striking passage in Marshal Bulganin’s recent 
speech celebrating the thirty-third anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution? 


The public discussions which took place this year on questions 
of linguistics and physiology [Bulganin said] have helped to 
promote the development of our Soviet science. 

Of exceptional value were Comrade Stalin’s contributions to 
the discussion on linguistics. They have, in the first place, 
brought about a sharp turn in this branch of science. Showing 
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that science cannot develop and prosper without a battle of 
opinions, without freedom of criticism, without replacing ob- 
solete formulas and conclusions by new ones, Comrade Stalin 
opened up broad vistas in all fields of Soviet scientific thought 
for the solution of the new problems confronting our state. 
(USSR Information Bulletin, Nov. 24, 1950, p. 693.) 


Man is a communicating creature. Communication, requiring 
freedom of speech and publication, is a biological necessity. It can 
never be wholly suppressed, nor for too long too straitly restricted. 
Moreover it is fruitful. Therefore socialist society cannot long benefit 
by restriction of freedom of speech and publication; nor could it, 
in fact, for long enforce such restriction: human nature will break 
through. It is the destiny of socialism not to oppose, but to serve, 
the biological needs of man, foremost of which, after the need for 
survival, is the need for wholly unrestricted freedom in every way 
that does not injure others. And when socialism evolves into com- 
munism, with its simple rule “from each according to his ability, 
to each according to his need,” the impulse to personal aggrandize- 
ment must quickly wither away; and as there will then be no 
reason for anyone to think or speak anti-socially, there will be no 
reason to restrict in the least the freedom to think and to speak. 


REJOINDER TO O'SHEEL 
By Howard Kaminsky 


As Mr, O’Sheel says, he has engaged in a certain amount of 
skirmishing preliminary to what I take to be the brass tacks of his 
critique. Before getting down to these, I must deal with his “asides.” 
First of all, the “autonomous expression” of the new socialist values, 
so far from being associated with freedom of choice, implies the de 
facto absence of this freedom. What I meant was that, after a period 
of education, “acculturation,” the citizens of a socialist society will 
accept socialist values as a matter of course and not as an alternative 
to some other set of values; but the word “autonomy” is perhaps 
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ambiguous. Secondly, freedom of thought cannot, of course, be 
wholly prevented where diversities exist, but it is to a large extent 
prevented—and I mean bourgeois-type freedom of thought—when 
only one doctrine is taught, preached, printed, and acted upon. 
Thirdly, whatever may be the situation in America today—events 
are, to be sure, moving very quickly in a bad direction—our society 
does provide freedom to oppose the government, both in principle and 
in fact. Monthly Review, for example, proves my case, since even 
it could not be published in a Communist-led country, to say nothing 
of any right-wing counterpart to it. Restrictions on this freedom in 
America only point up its existence in principle; the socialist countries, 
however, acknowledge it neither in principle nor in practice. 

On to the meat course. Mr. O’Sheel points out that socialism, like 
capitalism before it, marks a step in the perfection of the social 
order. True, but not, I insist, a step in the perfection of capitalism, 
which it must reject in order to accomplish its progressive mission. 
But a more important criticism is contained in the charge of 
religious fanaticism which Mr. O’Sheel levels against my discussion 
of the “truth of our time.” I agree that this discussion parallels the 
Roman Catholic position, and submit the argument that all epochs in 
history are based upon particular sets of first principles, each great 
civilization having its own basic values. That the wars of principles 
involved in periods of transition have been hellish is quite true . 
history, however, as Hegel put it, is not the theater of human hap- 
piness; all we can do is set our principles against those of other 
people, and if we find the other man to be wrong, then we must 
say so and not break down into liberal eclecticism. Thus, all men 
have the right to their opinions only in the practical sense that this 
right is not proscribed: if, however, their opinions are wrong, then 
their “right” to err will be paid for by terrible suffering, which will 
be inflicted either by organs of a socialist society or by the events of 
an atomic war and a fascist dictatorship, brought about by the mass 
error of millions of citizens. Religion, with its ideas of responsibility 
for wrong behavior, is a great achievement of the human race, even 
though its specific formulations may be rejected. 

As for “human nature breaking through,” that is my hope for the 
future as well as Mr. O’Sheel’s. 
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SOVIET FREEDOM: FACT OR FICTION? 
By Leon A. Bachrach 


Mr. Howard Kaminsky, in concluding his provocative article 
entitled “Freedom Under Socialism” (MR, November 1950) states: 
“If a man wants to call himself a socialist today, he will have to op- 
pose his intellectual perception of social truth to all the emotions, 
ideas, prejudices, likes and dislikes that make him a citizen of a 
capitalist society.” It might be inferred from this, therefore, that 
any individual who heretically questions the validity of this “social 
truth” leaves himself open to the charge by Mr. Kaminsky that he 
is either a slave to his capitalist-indoctrinated prejudices or that he 
suffers from a deficiency of intellectual perception. 

But I don’t think that one has to be either a tool of the NAM 
or undergoing hardening of the intellect to take exception to Mr. 
Kaminsky’s definition and analysis of socialist freedom as contrasted 
with bourgeois freedom. All that is required to enable one to evaluate 
properly the validity of his contentions is sufficient intellectual hon- 
esty to perceive that to call tyranny freedom, and dictatorship democ- 
racy, even if they be socialist tyranny and socialist dictatorship, comes 
uncomfortably close to what George Orwell in Nineteen Eighty-Four 
termed “newspeak” and “newthink.” 


My point of departure from Mr. Kaminsky’s line of reasoning 
is with the answer to the question he raises, “ . . . is this ‘Freedom’ 
a transcendent, absolute value for all societies?”, to which he an- 
swers an unequivocal “No.” [I’m not certain what freedom with a 
capital F means, but if capital-F freedom is the same as small-F 
freedom, that is, the freedom of speech, press, worship, assembly, and 
(most important in my opinion) the freedom to disagree with of- 
ficially prescribed dogma, then I don’t think that freedom as we know 
it can be contemptuously dismissed as mere “bourgeois” freedom, ap- 
plicable only to a decadent capitalist society. 


It may be that “the greatest men who have dealt with these 
problems—the writers of the Old Testament, Plato, Jesus, Paul, 
Augustine, Acquinas, Luther, Kant, to mention some of the most 
outstanding—have always set prime value on knowledge of the 
True and Good, never defining freedom as in any way compatible 
with moral ignorance”; but it is significant that with the exception 
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of Plato and Kant all of the men cited were religionists who re- 
portedly experienced few qualms in venturing arbitrarily to establish 
moral standards to be imposed, by force if necessary, on the rest of 
mankind. One may well wonder where such staunch advocates of 
transcendent freedom divorced from moral dogma as Rousseau, Vol- 
taire, Paine, and Jefferson, to mention only a few, would fit into 
the above group. However, even if we were unreservedly to accept 
this relationship of freedom to “the True and the Good,” and, 
therefore, a priori, the conclusion that Soviet socialism, for example, 
is justified in restricting the freedom of those who deny the “Truth” 
(according to Marx) since freedom does not exist outside the 
framework of Good and Truth, how are we then logically to con- 
demn the same restraints imposed by the Vatican on the freedom 
of those who deny the “Truth” (according to Matthew) ? Surely the 
answer is not that the first “Truth” is more truthful than the second. 


On the other hand, no one would, I think, totally disagree with 
Mr. Kaminsky’s thesis that freedom cannot be entirely abstract and 
divorced from Truth. But can we be objectively as certain as Mr. 
Kaminsky with respect to the content of this Truth? He states: 
“As humanity’s answer to humanity’s problems, the revolution and 
the subsequent creation of socialism are historically necessary and 
represent the great Truth of our time. The only possible founda- 
tion for freedom, today, is the recognition of this truth, which can 
be objectively investigated and known.” But is this truth or dogma? 
Would even the most sanguine socialist, who at the same time prided 
himself on his intellectual integrity, unblushingly assert that the 
historical necessity of revolution and subsequent creation of social- 
ism has been or is objectively investigated and known? Rather, I 
think, he would be forced to admit that such an unfounded assertion 
belongs more to the catechism of doctrines a socialist is expected to 
take on faith than to the realm of verifiable truths. 


If the Soviet socialist leaders, who arbitrarily decide what is 
Truth and who tolerate no opposition to their decisions, are infallible, 
as Catholicism, for example, considers the Pope, then we have little to 
fear from the new type of socialist freedom which permits only the 
freedom of agreement. But as Mr. Allen H. Barton asked in his 
article in the July, 1950, MR: 


Is there an important possibility of error on the part of 
Marxist political leadership? If there is not, then we have 
nothing to fear from the Soviet leaders or our own Communists; 
there is nothing frightening in a one-party system where ex- 
pression and criticism are completely regulated by the party 
State. 

But if Marxism is not a very exact social science. 
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If the Communist leadership and any leadership are inevitably 
fallible in matters of social science and ethics. . . . And if then 
we face the world-wide expansion of the absolute party state 
of the Communists, with its complete control over expression, 
criticism, political action, its confidence that it has a monopoly 
on virtue and is right about everything. . . . 

That is the nightmare against which non-Communist leftists 
react—explosively, often irrationally, but basically I think cor- 
rectly. If social science and social ethics are still in a very im- 
perfect stage of development, if leadership is liable to serious er- 
rors, then only the strictest protection of free expression for un- 
popular opinions and of the right to organize to change leadership 
can save us from the nightmare of a society going wronger and 
wronger and wronger with no way to stop it. 


Thus, if Soviet socialism is destined not to be the final stage 
of man’s fifty-thousand year social and economic evolution, as seems 
likely, there must be preserved in that society the freedom to 
criticize, oppose, and eventually replace. 

One final point on this subject of freedom must be made. Re- 
gardless of whether we agree or not on its transcendent nature, we 
cannot, at least, deny that freedom possesses two distinct aspects, 
negative and positive. Negative freedom, of course, implies the 
absence of restraint while positive freedom connotes also the means 
with which to achieve a given end. For example, anyone in this 
country, regardless of race, color, creed, or national background is 
free to own a penthouse or Cadillac in the sense that there are no 
governmental restrictions on his right of possession; but lacking the 
purchasing power with which to achieve these ends, his freedom is 
largely academic. Now it may be, as apologists for Soviet socialism 
claim, that mere negative freedom without the means to attain the 
end is in reality little freedom at all, and that Russia and her 
satellites are therefore to be commended for the steps taken to in- 
crease the range of positive freedom for the individual. But if this 
increase of positive freedom in some aspects of daily life is necessarily 
accompanied by a corresponding decrease of negative freedom in 
others, namely political, there is some reason to question whether the 
individual in the long run has greatly benefited. Let us concede that 
the worker’s right to hold a job under Soviet socialism is something 
more than a negative freedom, still we cannot ignore the unpleasant 
fact that the price he pays for the freedom from unemployment is 
his right to question the desirability of the goods he produces. 

Turning now to the apparent paradox Mr. Kaminsky presents in 
regard to the one Czech who feels he is living under perfect freedom 
while another views his government as a tyrannical despotism, I 
discover in this nothing peculiarily unique or especially characteristic 
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of the “new” freedom. In Nazi Germany an individual who accepted 
wholeheartedly the tenets of Nazism was probably aware of no 
great restraint on his freedom of thought or expression, while the 
person who could not accept them found himself confronted with a 
hostitle and autocratic regime. Regardless of the particular ideology 
involved, it is likely that we will always find that those who sup- 
port the status quo experience no sense of compulsion in marking 
“ja” or “da” on a ballot that has room only for “ja” or “da.” 


In discussing the role of the worker in the “new” socialism Mr. 
Kaminsky states: “He is expected to read the newspapers and to 
make his opinion known through them.” But if every newspaper is 
permitted to print only the revealed Truth—according to the dic- 
tators of the moment—would not the worker be about as much 
stimulated to incisive thinking as an American reader who confines 
himself entirely to the Chicago Tribune and the Readers Digest, or 
the Russian reader who confines himself to Izvestia and Pravda? 
And, even if for some reason he should be provoked enough to offer 
his dissent to the dogma of the day by way of the local newspaper, 
would it not, at least under present conditions, be tantamount to a 
free ticket to Siberia? 


No doubt Mr. Kaminsky has a ready answer to that objection. 
Perhaps some of the restraints and compulsions are excessive, but “We 
must, of course, remember that these new socialist countries are at 
present on the way to socialism and that the education, discipline, 
and downright compulsion which they practice are especially char- 
acteristic of a transitional period.” Liberals and democratic socialists, 
who have watched the development of the new socialism in Russia 
with growing dismay for at least the past fifteen years are rightfully 
beginning, or continuing, to wonder just how long this transition is 
to last. True, Rome wasn’t built in a day, but at least from time to 
time some blocks were laid. There is as yet nothing in the Soviet ex- 
perience to disprove John Dewey’s contention that “Democratic ends 
can never be achieved through undemocratic means.” 


Of course, all of this is not meant to imply that the absence of 
basic freedom under Soviet socialism obviates any possibility of 
positive accomplishments in such regimes. Certainly there have been 
many strides taken behind the iron curtain within the past thirty years 
which merit the keenest interest and study, if not outright com- 
mendation. But the American socialist is making a fatal error if he 
thinks he can sell his fellow American on the socialism of Russia—or 
of England either—by pointing out only its accomplishments while 
ignoring or excusing its grave defects. In the final analysis no amount 
of sophistry can gloss over the very real fact that genuine freedom 
simply does not yet exist in the new Soviet socialism. (To which the 
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ardent Communist would likely reply: “Yes, but what about lynching 
in the South?”) 


In every generation there have been and are dictatorships that 
have attempted and still attempt to justify their existence on the 
grounds that, having superior wisdom, they are entitled to lead or 
even drive the masses in the direction of goals toward which the 
masses, if equally possessed of the knowledge of Good and Truth, 
would move of their own accord. In proposing this doctrine of in- 
fallibility the “new” socialism is not establishing a novel raison d’etre; 
nor in calling slavery freedom and freedom slavery is it introducing 
startling innovations. And finally, it should be noted that there is 
nothing unusual in the ability of socialist autocracies to “get things 
done,” an ability unquestionably possessed by Russia and her 
satellites. For Hitler too was able to build a vast system of Auto- 
bahnen, Mussolini to drain the Pontine marshes, and Peron today to 
raise materially the standard of living of Argentine workers. 


Possibly one might be more sympathetic towards Mr. Kaminsky’s 
conclusions if one could accept, as I do not, the dialectic which 
miraculously transforms a one-party open ballot into a “new” democ- 
racy, or compulsion and restraint into a “new” freedom. But I 
greatly doubt that such a dubious process of reasoning can success- 
fully survive the test of time or provide the much needed basis of 
cooperation on the Left. 


REJOINDER TO BACHRACH 
By Howard Kaminsky 


My discussion of the problem of freedom under socialism was 
addressed to socialists, people who in spite of all differences have 
in common a belief that the crises and sufferings of our time can be 
overcome only by a socialist reorganization of society. Even the 
youngest reader of MR has lived through more than enough to give 
him a bellyful of capitalism and lead him to a belief in socialism. 
Mr. Bachrach, however, confidently asks: “Would even the most 
sanguine socialist, who at the same time prided himself on his in- 
tellectual integrity, unblushingly assert that the historical necessity 
of revolution and subsequent creation of socialism has been or is 
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objectively investigated and known?” Mr. Bachrach, who teaches 
economics, may reserve the term “objective investigation” for such 
things as a population census or a statistical determination of de- 
mand curves, but I believe that most sincere socialists do know that 
socialism is necessary. That is what makes them socialists. Mr. 
Bachrach may himself be a socialist, but he has carefully prevented 
any trace of such a conviction from influencing the content of his 
article, which adds nothing to the many criticisms of the Soviet 
Union that all of us have long had the opportunity of reading else- 
where. Even his title suggests some dreary Hearst exposé rather 
than a serious contribution to the problem of socialist freedom. 


Since my article did not say that the Soviet leaders are infal- 
lible, or that Soviet socialism will end the march of history, or that 
compulsion is freedom, Mr. Bachrach’s refutation of these assertions 
can best be set down as part of the ritual of the anti-Soviet essay. For 
the rest, he simply reiterates the defense of “true,” “genuine” free- 
dom against the Soviet dictatorship, which to him seems not very dif- 
ferent from Hitler’s or Mussolini’s dictatorships. They all used or 
use compulsion, therefore they are all to be considered tyrannies. True, 
the Soviet Union has to its credit certain accomplishments, but 
hasn’t it its defects? And shouldn’t I have pointed them out? 


Had I been writing an attack on the Soviet Union, I should 
certainly have pointed out its “defects” (which all of us know 
exist), but my article was concerned only with the problem of 
freedom under socialism. The Soviet Union, easy as it is to at- 
tack, interested me by virtue of its constructive achievements in 
creating the new culture of socialism. Socialism is not Fascism or 
Nazism, and it certainly is not Catholicism. To attempt to confuse 
these ideologies on the basis of certain real or imagined similarities 
in their practices (for example, the one-party state) is to lead people 
away from the meaningful into the meaningless—where there is no 
freedom but “our” freedom, where we are good and the others 
(Hitler, Mussolini, Peron, Pope Pius, and Stalin) are bad. This is an 
ideal resting-place for tired socialists; the rest of us will be pardoned if 
we go on exploring the knotty problems involved in_ building 
socialism. 





“Theory alone will ultimately move the proletarian mass to 
fruitful activity; theory alone can free us from the bewildering in- 
fluences of the bourgeois environment; theory alone can restore our 
confidence when the vicissitudes of daily fortune have made us 
faint-hearted.” 

—Otto Bauer 
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EXPLAINING RUSSIA 


Here are eight facts Explaining Russia which I got by reading 
the last eight books Explaining Russia: 


1. The Russian economic system is so inefficient that, in the 
last few years, Russia has become the most formidable power in the 
world. 

2. The bureaucrats who run Russia have crippled industry to 
such an extent that Russia has made astounding industrial progress. 

3. The men in charge of Russian foreign policy are so stupidly 
ignorant of world conditions that they are always two jumps ahead 
of anybody else. 

4. Russia is such a godless country that drunkenness is at a 
minimum, prostitution is nil and the papers wouldn’t know a sex 
story if they saw one. 

5. Under the stifling confines of Communism the Russian 
people have so little interest in culture that every town has an opera 
and a symphony orchestra. 

6. Under the Bolshevik bureaucracy chaotic conditions have 
laid waste the country, resulting in such widespread famines and 
other disasters that the population has increased by leaps and bounds. 
7. The poor Soviet worker has been so exploited that he has 
now little left except economic security from the cradle to the grave. 

8. So heartily do the Russian masses detest their present way of 
life that, given a chance, they will wipe out anybody who tries to 
liberate them. 


It must be great to be a writer and be able to explain things 
like this. 
—Barry Mather in the Vancouver Sun, Nov. 8, 1950. 





The human race, which abolished slavery and serfdom, which 
learned and practiced political democracy, cannot be eternally 
thwarted of control over its entire social destiny. It may appear a 
fabled and Utopian dream, but dreams far more fabled and Utopian 
have come true. 

The dreams men dream in sleep are mist and shadow. The 
dreams men dream while waking can become the substance of a 
world. 

—Barrows Dunham, Man Against Myth 
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Seventy-three showed up—on a rainy Friday evening. The discussion was first- 
rate, and the response to the organizers’ call for volunteer workers was 
enthusiastic. We hope similar MontHty Review AssociATEs meetings will 
be held in other cities. If suitable arrangements can be made, we will be more 
than happy to be there. 


A soldier stationed abroad writes: 


If conditions permit, I intend to help out the general welfare of 
our magazine. I was one of the apathetic subscribers to In Fact and 
failed to heed the warning call for aid by George Seldes. I do not intend 
to make the same mistake ever again. Come to think of it, that was my 
first lesson in the necessity for cooperation between the subscribers and 
publishers of the liberal press. We can learn no better, or rather no 
quicker, than by our mistakes in matters of this kind. Let’s hope and 
work toward the end that MR does not have to face the same predicament 
that In Fact did. I'll see you on payday. 


We hope all MR readers feel that way, and we hope that they'll follow up 
first of all by renewing their subscriptions, either in the ordinary way or 
through Montuity Review Associates. A large proportion of our subs 
expire with the April issue (Vol. II, No. 12). Yours may or may not be 
one of them, but no matter—your renewal now simply adds a fuli year to 
your present subscription regardless of when it expires. And prompt renewals 
save us time and money. Please act now. 

Mary Phillips of Lemont, Illinois, has found an original way of helping 
to Sound the Alarm. She sends out postcards to people saying: 


We just want PEACE—a simple thing to ask 
But to be heard today is no simple task. 

We must Sound the Alarm* far and wide 
It’s life or death, folks must decide. 


* Pamphlet available from Montutiy Review, 
66 Barrow Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
20 copies for $1.00 


A student at Reed College (Portland, Oregon) asks us to inform readers 
in the Portland area who want to meet together to send us their names and 
addresses for forwarding to him. 

Below, our customary blank for renewals and new subs. On the back 
cover, a blank for joining (and renewing through) Montuiy Review 
ASSOCIATES. 





Subscription Book Offers For Renewals Or New Subscriptions 


() $3 for a one-year subscription 

[) $4 for a one-year sub and The Truth About Socialism 

[) $5 for a two-year subscription 

(For address outside U.S,: add 50c for 1-year sub, $1 for 2-year sub) 


[) Renewal [) New Subscription 
TOUINIIIAD isinssccsncninsnsenetieodiecaltayieei snc talseeiteastalidietaiiag Miata anne 
ITI -secsnsdiciteeetineiiiinccesionderlechiaanelinsclanaeieaiendabmneidaniie , EE ORS sitnscuictnens 
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Introducing— 


MONTHLY REVIEW Associates 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS TO MONTHLY REVIEW WHO WISH 


—to help support the magazine and extend its influ- 
ence as one of the few remaining voices of progress 


—to attend, free of charge, lectures, forums, and 
discussion groups sponsored by the Associates 


—to receive, without cost, pamphlets and other sup- 
plementary material published by MR 


—to renew, automatically, their subscription to MR 
whenever it expires 


A GROUP OF MONTHLY REVIEW READERS INVITES YOU TO 
JOIN 


MONTHLY REVIEW Associates 


TODAY 


Please make checks payable to 
ALEINE AUSTIN, Treasurer 
MONTHLY REVIEW ASSOCIATES 
66 Barrow Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


SS RN vecseseeeeeee GOllars. Please enroll me as an MR Associate. 


(Check category below.) 
[] $5-$15 Contributing Associate 
[[] $15-$50 Supporting Associate 
CT] $50-$100 Sustaining Associate 
[-] $100 and over Foundation Associate 
[-] | am interested in serving on an MR Associates Committee in my area. 


Name . . ialelidesssatineniitincniscubanditnds Mies semsansmenowite puinebiesinenniinibnesiiamiaian 


State 





